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Each task seems easier . 


with a F ORD 


TAKE plowing, for instance. With a Fordson Agricultural Tractor, 
you can make the most of those ideal plowing days that are all too 
rare... when the soil is neither too wet nor too dry to turn best. 

You'll appreciate your Fordson for the multitude of other 
jobs, where it helps speed up the work, makes it possible to start 
and finish at the right time. 

Ample power ... power you can depend on... is one feature of 
the Fordson Tractor. With a 4-cylinder engine, which develops 30 
belt horse-power at 1100 r.p.m., the Fordson will plow at 3144 
miles an hour with a two-bottom, 14-inch plow. 

Another feature is the ignition-system, which uses a high- 
tension magneto equipped with an impulse-starter coupling. This 
improvement greatly facilitates starting, and eliminates all danger 
of the engine’s kicking back when it is cranked. 

Another is the extra weight in the front end, resulting from 
new, heavier front wheels. Others are the new centrifugal pump 
in the cooling system; new lubrication-system which has a large 
oil-filter screen in the crankease; air-washer, which has been 
enlarged to ample capacity for a full day’s running; redesigned 
transmission; improved gasoline carburetor; hot-spot manifold; 
sixteen-plate transmission-brake; heavy fenders; steel steering- 
wheel, hard-rubber covered; shock-absorbing front coil-spring; 
and crankcase ventilation. 

You will find the improved Fordson ideally adapted to all farm 


jobs. Your Fordson dealer will gladly arrange a demonstration. 


Oo R OD M , = = & 


POWER TRACTOR CO., 1725 W. Grand 

















Rugged construction throughout characterizes the Fordson Tractor engine. 
Pistons and connecting-rods are weighed and matched in sets to give 
perfect balance. 

















The rear axle is designed for heavy duty. It is equipped throughout with 
large roller bearings, adding to its life and reducing friction, 
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The capacity of the air-washer has been increased from 7 to 17 quarts of 
water. This additional capacity gives more satisfactory operation and 
makes refilling much less frequent. 
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here the a Run Uphill 


Two Iowans Go Motoring in Nova Scotia 





THE HOME OF CLAM CHOWDER 


To hear Laird tell it, you’d figure he 
took the trip just to find what real clam 
chowder tasted like. But, incidentally, 
he found interesting people, fine scenery 
and lots of history. Readers will remem- 
ber Mr. Laird as the guthor of ‘‘A Pris- 
oner of Black Hawk’’ and of many 
articles on early Iowa history. In addi- 
tion to being a fiction writer and a 
historian, he is a first-class rough-and- 
ready camper. 











IKE any good Iowan, I grew up believing 
L there was nothing worth seeing east of 

the Mississippi river—except maybe the 
east bank of the river, which wasn’t much 
compared to the west bank—that when I'd 
seen the Rockies and California, there wasn't 
anything left to do but make a living and die. 
Making a living isn’t any more fun than it 
ever was, but I’ve decided not to die for a 
while yet, and that’s the reason I have a story 
to tell. 

We had the usual May discussion, My Bet- 
er Judgment and I. (My Better Judgment is 
she who promised ‘‘to love, honor and obey ’’— 
vhat, I never found out, unless it be to obey 
a woman’s instinet for more clothes. ) 

Said MBJ: ‘‘Don’t you think we ean get a 
fifty-dollar ear this spring ?”’ 

I looked hopefully at the bank book, and it 
looked sourly at me. 

‘‘Not more than forty,’’ said I. 

But when we talked with a second-hand ear 
dealer, he agreed with MBJ right off. We 
bought one of those ears about which the deal- 
er says (resting his hand affectionately on the 
radiator, if it’s strong enough), ‘* This little 
bus will take vou there and bring you baek.”’ 

It did bring me back—the next day, to ask 
why it wouldn’t run. 

It also got us there, which is proof that 


At right, Evangeline’s statue at Grand Pre: 
meets an ox cart on Madame Isle. 


By Charlton Laird 


that is, to the Maritime 
(They are the eastern 
provinees—Nova Scotia, the eastern nose of 
Brunswick, 
Wonders met us at the border; 
had killed two 
and that searchers had not found one of 


anyone can get as far, 
Provinees of Canada. 
our continent, and New 
thing to it.) 
we were told that the ‘‘ 
men, 
them yet. 


bore”’ 


O* INQUIRY, we le arned that the ‘‘bore’’ is 
it’s muddy 
seems that the Bay of Fundy, which cuts Nova 
Scotia from New Brunswick on the main land, 
At St. J 
full moon brings a sixty-foot tide—enough to 
And the Bay of 
Fundy is a great funnel; what- 


not a wild beast; 


has the highest tides in the world. 
swamp a four-story building! 


ever is foreed into it is belehed 
out thru its rivers, 
is forced thru the narrow mouth 
of a squirt gun. This wall of 
water, rushing up the rivers, 1s 
called the ‘‘bore’’ and is some- 
times five or six feet high. In 
low tide, great mud flats lay ex- 
posed, and here hogs wander look- 
ine for stranded sea food; but 
when the ‘‘bore’’ comes in, the 
mud flats are no place for hogs, 
and they have learned to seamper 
at the sound of rushing water. 
For several hours, rivers will run 
upstream ; ships are floated in on 
the muddy water; the Falls of St. 
John are falls no more, but have 
reversed themselves and flow the 
other way ; for fifty or more miles 
inland you will see men haying 
in the dyked meadows, but the 
dykes do not keep out all of the 
water, and the men are driven 
out, followed by the rising brine. 

But soon everything is normal 
again; the river clears and starts 


below MBJ 


just as water 


¢ 


water. It 















































the next 


ohn, 


running to the sea, the meadow dries up and 
the ship is left stranded on the bank, where 
it will be loaded with cedar posts and left un- 
til the next tide floats it out again. The Bore 
Park, at Moneton, New Brunswick (on your 
probable road), is a good place to see the 
‘bore’* come in. 

There are other interesting things: The 
old fort at Louisburg, the Evangeline chureh 
near Grand Pre, the old English eity of Hali- 
fax, and the old Freneh villages of the south- 
west coast. There are wild woods and much 
game (tho it’s not true that droves of irri- 
tated bull moose will root your ear off the 
highway); there is lake fishing, stream fish- 


ing and deep-sea fishing, and not one hot day 
(you will want coats when the 
There is more scenery 


all summer 


wind is from the sea ) 













and fewer mosquitoes than in any place I ean 
think of, and wild berries almost anywhere. 





A PERSONAL note: 

excellent, 
A fish is such a darned intellectual sort of 
brute that he usually outwits me, but equipped 
with a shovel or a tire tool, I would attaek the 
biggest clam that ever spumed brine—even a 
Nova Scotian clam. From him comes the most 
nearly divine food ever conceived by man or 
kettle—clam chowder (make it like oyster 
stew), tho clam digging may not be the sport of 
kings. Or steam them—the clams, that is, not 
the kings. To do this, merely put them in a 


Fishing is said to be 
but I preferred digging clams. 
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bucket over an open fire, without water; the 
juice from the clams is moisture enough. When 
they open they are done. Eat the clams, half 
a peck to a person, and drink the juice, if you 
like it. There is no R-month ban on clams, 
fresh from a Nova Scotia sea, 


3UT what I intended to say, before my ap- 

petite ran away with me, was this: It was 

not any of these things, the memory of hot 
clam chowder and the cold sea wind, nor the 
old willows that the Acadian farmers planted 
around the Evangeline church, that we really 





























brought home with us. More than 


anything else, IT remember the 
kindly. nonestf, ho rit ible people, 
and the feeline ft) } 
? . 1 ] + 7 
lowed by me pb Sand sisters 
then bv their pare) 


Here, for instance, is a typical 
toothless grandmother, a plump woman of 
forty with a couple of youngsters barnacled 
to her skirts. 

‘“‘T’m Mrs. MacAdam. We live back up 
there on the hill. If you’d come and sit a bit, 
you'd be as weleome——’”’ 

Here we introduce ourselves. 

‘“*Ah, that’s a good Seotch name!’’ The 
mother turns to the grandmother and says 
something in Gaelic; the old lady beams and 
does her best with a few syllables of English, 
which we pretend to understand. 

‘*And so you've come all the way from the 
U. S.!°’ the mother goes on. *‘I suppose that'd 
be a great ways now! And you’ve just come 
up here and are going back. Think of that, 


eroup—a 


now! Do vou come from Boston, maybe? I’ve 
a son and two daughters in Boston. You 
might know them? Or vou'd be going that 
way They'd be right glad to see you, they 


would so. is work 


There’s one, that’s Mary, 
ing for a bie store ai 

So we take down the addresses of Mary and 
Margaret and Robert, and are usually foreed 
that we shall have to go on in the 
morning. 

‘Isn't that a shame, now! If you could only 
stay a week, maybe. Or till Sunday. If you 


tO Say 


She believed it, as I was inclined to believe 
it, when I heard her. But we had to leave, as 
| shall now have to leave talking of her and 
her people. For there was also the sea. 

True, there is lots of sea, and you may have 
seen it many times; but you will not often 
feel the sea as it flows about the Maritimes. 
For this is an old sea. There was a time when 
the fast sailing vessels made in these Nova 
Seotian coves led the world, and you ean still 
see them coasting from town to town. You ean 
talk with the old captains who will tell you 
of the bottoms they shipped in, the cargoes 
they brought from strange ports, of 
the adventures they left behind 
them, and of their mates these many 
years in the greedy hands of the 
One old man told me of the 
treasure of Spanish gold he knew 
about ‘‘on a bit of an island off the 
pitch of the horn.’’ The rollers that 
pound the rocks of Wreck Cove and 
Malignant Bay have a tang of 
their own. 

If I am to add a note on roads, I 
must stop talking about Nova Sco- 
tia; and one of the best things about 
the Maritimes is that you can see 
things you will enjoy seeing, all the 
way there and all the way _ back. 
Distances are small in the east, scen- 
ery is varied, and interesting spots 
close together. 

If | were going again, and had 
never been before, this would be my 
route: Up thru Wisconsin (the Dells, 
lakes and fishing by the way) ; thru 


Sea. 


the Upper Peninsula (you may want 
to see a mine; north shore is better, 
south shore shorter) ; cross Straits of 
of Mackinack (there is an interesting 
old trading fort) ; south thru old log- 
ging country and cross to Sarnia, 
Ontario. 


AKE the main road to Niagara 

and leave your car on the Cana- 
dian side while you see the falls. Then 
follow the St. Lawrence, a fine valley 
full of scenery and quaint French 
villages. Filling station men ean tell 
vou when the daily steamboat shoots 
the famous St. Lawrence rapids. 
There is a good boat trip thru the 
Thousand Islands from Gananoque. 
At Quebee you may see the Plains of 
Abraham, where Wolf and Montealm died in de 
ciding that this continent | 


would be 
not French. The view from the old Enelish fort 


is one of the finest you will ever see, the Falls 
Anne 


Buy woolens for a 


of Montmoreney and the Shrine of St. 
of Beaupre are also wood. 


year or two in Montreal or Quebee; they 


cheap in Canada, and each adult ean bring in 


$100 worth duty free. In Quebee, trade in what 


is called Lower Town, away from tourist prices. 



















English, 


are 


—> 


tive. If you can possibly make it, go to Cape 
Breton, the eastern nose of North America - 
whoever called it ‘‘the loveliest country God 
ever made’’ was not far wrong. It is a laree 
island of precipitous mountains plunging to 
the sea, sharp little islands and woods. It is 
cut by the Bras d’Or Lakes, long inland seas 
hedged by mountains, some bald, some shagey 
with forests. Good roads lead around these 
and down the lovely Margaree Valley. Even 
the Nova Scotians, accustomed to beautify 
surroundings every day of their lives, come 
here for outings, 


RETURNING, one might swing down 1! 

east shore thru sleepy fishing villages 
and past rocky coves to Halifax. Here t! 
Citadel is curious, and the drive around t! 
Northwest Arm, center for Canadian wat 
sports, is Justly famous. From Halifax, eros 
the peninsula to the Evangeline country anid 
the Basin of Minas; if you have time, go down 
the Annapolis Valley. All of this territory has 
the placid, cultivated beauty that you prob- 
ably associate with the Evangeline story. And 
—a recent writer in the press to the con- 
trary—you will find that the dead branches 
and blackening trunks of old trees really are 
‘“bearded with moss,’’ just as Longfellow said 
they were; long, grayish beards that certainly, 
reminded us of ‘‘harpers hoar, indistinct in 
the twilight.’’ 

Gallon prices of gas and oil are higher in 
Canada, but you get five quarts to the gallon. 
We thought car expenses a little higher, living 
expenses a little lower. 

A practical word on camps: Cabins ean be 
had everywhere at the usual 
price. The most decent tenting 
places in the east are pay camps 
—d0 cents. We earried food 
and water with us, and found 
that in the rural sections we 
could usually eamp free. Here 
are some good state or munici- 
pal camps, which are mostly 
free: In Ontario, Woodstoek and 
Gananoque; in New Brunswi 

Moncton ; in Nova Seotia, Tru 

in Maine, Belfast, Jonesport 


SESE 





and Mount Desert Island; in New York, Ta- 
econie and Adirondack parks. Michigan has 
more than a dozen parks, conveniently pli 
the park commission issues free maps desc! 
ing them. Staying in New York may b 
problem; there is usually free camping 
Palisades Park, on the Jersey side (cross al 
Dykman street ferry) ; hotels around Seventy- 
second street and Broadway are fairly eco 
nomical ; you can get rooms outside the bust 








ness section ; subway expresses will whisk you 
into town, a nickel a whisk. 

And having become practical, I think I can 
get stopped. 


could stay till Sunday, now, and go to chureh, 
and get to know all the folks, they’re right 
nice folks hereabouts, you’d like it that much 
you'd be erying when you'd be leaving!”’ 


Head for Nova Seotia, probably going down 
the St. Lawrence to Riviere-du-Loup, south to 
Frederickton and east thru Moncton, with St. 
John serving as a very interesting alterna- 
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Knocking West From Iowa 


Three Maids Navigate the Course to Yellowstone 


horse. Virginia could keep accounts and 

eook; while I could run a typewriter 
and play a uke. All of us were nearly thru 
college, and had yet to look upon the state 
of Iowa from the outside. So we all bought 
alittle ear and went west. 

Bessie bought a flashlight and an oil can; 
Virginia took over the frying-pan and the 
eash account; and I assumed the pliers, first 
aid and steering wheel. Then one morning, 
amid showers of rain and advice, we buttoned 
our slickers over our overalls, fastened down 
the side eurtains and rattled cheerfully off 
into the great unknown. 

We had much courage and little cash. The 
horn alone on the car was worth the price we 
paid for the auto—$50. Girls can work and 
girls ean save. We had done both. Bessie had 
tended her rats; Virginia had earried her 
trays; while I had typed a thesis. We had 
all gone without spring 
dresses, hats and shoes, that 
the car might have warm 
curtains, top and tires. 

Never were three maids so 
determined upon romanee. 
Girded with good spirits and 
and good advice (most of 
which, by the way, was to 
the effect that we would do 
better to stay at home), we 
were off on our quest of ad- 
venture. 

The first day we learned 
the thrill of mud. Not the 
kind of mud we could gaze 
at from afar; but the kind 
to sit right down in, regard- 
less of the fact that our stiff 
new outfits bore traces of 
soil from that point on. We 
didn’t exaetly enjoy sitting 
there; but we were fixing a 
a front tire that ran more 
to the lean than to the plump. Three times 
that day, it flattened sadly without warning, 
and three times we descended into the mud 
and replaced it with a spare, but no better, 
tire. 

A trifling part of the night yet remained 
when we reached my home, our first stop. 
We slept soundly, and next morning we were 
reinforced with a new tire, bacon, and show- 
ers of family advice. The climatie ones, thank 
goodness, had ceased. 

From Sioux City to Mitchell was to be our 
next jump, and the suecess and promptness 
of our arrival filled us with pride and confi- 
dence. Eagerly and with due anticipation, we 
began our search for the elusive tourist cabin 
in which we hoped to sleep. 


B itorse. eould milk a cow and ride a 





NO BRIDE or groom were ever more happy 
*™ over their new home than were we over 
our first eabin. For $1.50, we bought the 
thing for the night, and for another 12 cents 
Installed a quart of milk. For nothing at all, 
we each took a shower, and for the rest of the 
night shivered regretfully. For the first time 
In my life, I slept in a bed already occupied 
by two, and didn’t complain about being in 
the middle—much. 

The seraps of our satisfyingly hot break- 
fast we assembled into sandwiches, which we 
ate en route. Not sandwiches alone and dry— 
but also piekles—delicious, delectable pickles, 
Speared from the depths of a half-gallon jar 
and dangled dripping from our fingers. 
Pickles like those add zest to life as well as 
to lunches. They served as cocktail, dinner, 
Salad and dessert. In the absence of water, 
they quenched our thirst, and I am sure the 
tar would have run on the juice had we ever 
Tun out of gas! 

lowa is a beautiful, fertile, rolling state, 
abundantly blooming and prosperous. Every 
mile of South Dakota added to our apprecia- 
Hon of this fact. 

It was Sunday, and it was a Sunday of dis- 
sigsionment. Where, oh, where, were the road- 
: ot dog stands at which we hoped to add 





By Lucile Spencer 


to our meager lunch?) And where. oh, where, 
were the familiar and tempting road signs in- 
viting us to stop for fresh tomatoes. cabbage. 
eggs and milk? Eagerly we seanned the hori 
zon for these, but only a waste of sage ’rush 
or backward eorn or dejected cows met our 
gaze. Toward evening, we sighted a plueky 
little sign heralding tomatoes and cabbage, 
but investigation revealed that merely the 
plants were for sale. By this time, however. 
we were too hungry to wait for them to grow. 

The opinion we formed of South Dakota 
wasn't exactly flattering. But if the Bad 
Lands were any worse, we wanted to see them. 
So toward evening we changed the course of 
our eraft and bumped bravely down a desert- 
ed trail that led into the most desolate coun- 
try in the world. 

Our first hill! Suddenly it appeared before 





Above — At the 
start of the over- 
land trek to Yel- 


lowstone Park, The 
hero and the hero- 
ines smile a bit be- 
fore saying fare- 
well, (Note — The 
hero will be recog- 
nized as the auto 
in the rear.) 

Right — Process 
of taking on sup- 
plies at the end of 
a day's cruise, Bes- 
sie. Virginia and 
the author rented 
the cabin for $1.50 
in the South Da- 
kota country and 
staked down for 
the night. To use 
the words of the 
author, “What this 
meal lacked in for- 
mality. it made up 
in flavor and bulk 
and lack of dirty 
dishes.” 





us—not a meek ‘‘up’’ hill, but a terrifying 
‘“‘down’’ one! My hands elung to the steer- 
ing wheel; Bessie’s and Vireinia’s to the 
sideS of the car; six eves glued themselves on 
the treacherous trail ahead; and six feet des- 
perately stepped on the imaginary brake be- 
low—and_ perfect later, three wooden 
maidens and a tin vehicle paused at the foot 
of a frightful hill and collected th 

tered nerves. 


ages 


eir Seat- 


NLY a spark of our courage remained. 
Lest that, too, fail us. we hastily retraced 

our track and gratefully camped in Quinn for 
the night. Quinn can not be described. There 
is not enough of it. But, oh, what a night! 
And what a camp! The main highway at our 
left and railway tracks at our right. Solid— 
ah, how solid—earth beneath, and only stars 
above! Bessie, in the middle of our rough bed, 
squirming and cold in her pajamas. Virginia 
and I, on the sides, rigid and cold in ours. 


Our tired bones needed rest. Bessie’s didn't. 
Some time before dawn, she roused us to 
warn us of marauders. Undoubtedly, our tin 
cups were rattling. A whispered consulation. 
Then, seantily clad, but fully armed, we ven- 
tured forth. First Bess. a valiant figure with 
a shaky flashlight; then Virginia and I, with 
our iron rods—kept close during the night for 
just such emergeney. A brave man could not 
have withstood such an onslaught. and much 
less a poor, weak cat. Cautious tho our ap- 
proach had been, only the white tip of a de- 


parting tail indicated the sad fate of our 
bacon! 
The sun rose early. and so did we. But 


dressing on the main highway even at 3:00 a. 
m., should not be undertaken lightly. Our 
clothing underwent impatient jerks, 
and our modesty suffered a severe strain. 
By 4:00 a. m., we were hobnobbing familiar- 
ly with more Bad Lands; a little later we had 


some 


scaled the steepest spires 
and been _ photographed 
there. We each found, and 


added triumphantly to 
colleetions, a petrified fish's 
whisker and a real South 
Dakota cactus. By 8:00 a. 
m.. we had completed the 
first 600 miles of our jour- 
ney and arrived victoriously 
at Rapid City. 


our 


\ YE WERE stricken with 


awe by the Hills. Our 
ear. however, was not. It 
puffed and wheezed and 


complained. Its whereabouts 
rattled, its brakes ereaked 
and its radiator boiled. <A 
hundred times we wished for 
more and 
and as many times we halted 
and eooled off. We reached 
the Needles at last. however, 
and feasted hungry eyes on 
the view. Nothing like that 
back in Iowa! Then we be- 
gan our tedious downward 
trip, and that night we had 
our brakes tightened. But 
we voted the Black Hills a 
success, 

By this time, Bessie had 
seen a prairie doe, Virginia 
had Indian, and I 
had seen a precipice. We 
had vet to see a live cowboy 
or a real romance. Our top 
had battled the winds, our 
loose bearing had withstood 
the hills, and our tires had 


water less style, 


seen an 


conquered the roads. It was 
with high hope that we 
struck forth into the state 
of Wyoming. 

Our course thru South 


Dakota had been well chart- 
ed. Even the map failed us 
in Wyoming. Twelve miles 
over the state line the mountains began; the 
surfaced roads ceased, and the rain started. 
More miles of this, and the engine sputtered, 
the car skidded, courage waned, circumstances 
combined against us, and we reluctantly called 
a halt. 

We had learned about mud alone and un- 
aided. We found out about gumbo in the 
school of experience. School was just begin- 
ning. Far up the road, we sighted two other 
pupils, stranded, but ready to learn. 
look and Phil was 
brave: both were from Chieago, and were 
wastine their talents: neither had ever heard 
of gumbo! Gentlemen, surely ; but such help- 
few words of introduction and 


Ben could handsome, 


less ones. A 
explanation, and our forces and fates were 
joined. 

It was a battle. and 
we stepped out of our soggy shoes, into their 
sedan, and held a council of war. We deter- 
mined upon chains, but to return twelve miles 


the gumbo won! So 
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for them would be as hopless as to proceed. 
We pondered. 

Wyoming’s gumbo is compensated for by 
the big hearts of her native sons. Thus, in our 
emergency, one of them came to the rescue. 
With Phil in the front seat, and me perched 
faithfully behind, the native pulled our own 
plucky little car to the village. Then, with 
a smile as crooked as the trail he had left, he 
departed, and our heartfelt gratitude went 
with him. 

We laid in chains and provisions. Pork 
chops and bread—dry wood and water—and 
then we returned to the forced camp. 

Bessie, Ben and Virginia were huddled to- 
gether in the cold sedan just as we had left 
them. And no wonder! Their shoes had de- 
parted with us and they were stranded. 
Whether they welcomed me wi’h outstretched 
arms, or whether they reached for their shoes, 
I was never to know. 

Still it rained. The ground was wet. 
boys had no fire-making instinct, but had 
a dozen bananas and bacon. United, we 
stood until the meal was ready. Then di- 
vided we fell to. The fire sputtered; 
our garments steamed; the sandwiches 
dripped ; but our spirits rose undampened. 

Darkness engulfed us. ‘To proceed on 
that steep, slippery road at night was 
folly. And so we slept. 


The 


the fire and 


JEN and Phil turned out 
We baled out 


turned into their ear. 


the water and curled up in ours. Hours 
passed by. An owl screeched. <A coyote 
howled. Bessie sneezed. We dozed. Day- 


light approached slowly. Dawn brought 
us cramped muscles. To Ben and Phil, it 
brought whiskers! Ah, romance, if this 
were thou, thou surely wert well dis- 
cuised ! 

Five strong, we started. Hills rose be- 
fore and fell behind us. Gumbo clogged 
our wheels. Neither checked our progress. 
We routed out the eook at Carlisle and 
hungrily coffeed and toasted. It was a 
farewell breakfast. Ben was not handsome 
with whiskers and mud; Phil was_ not 
brave on a strange road at night. sut 
still they had the glamor of Chicago, and 
we hated to see them go. Their ear roared 
powerfully down the rough highway, and 
we rattled on persistently behind. 

It wouldn’t have been a romanee if 
hadn't seen them in Sheridan. But we did. 
And for old time’s sake we had a piping 
hot meal in our tiny eabin. Phil looked 


we 


at Virginia. Ben looked at Bessie. Not be- 
ing under observation, I chaperoned. It gave 
me something to do. They sighed as they said 
eood-night. Young love doesn’t have much 
chance out on the main highway. But despite 
circumstances, it did quite well. 

Next day I slept at the post. When I awoke, 
Virginia had lost the pocketbook and Bessie 
had lost her temper. Both losses were serious. 

We had laughed at danger and sneezed at 
discomfort. But we could not sneer at dis- 
aster. Oh, death, where is thy sting? Funds 
lost, hopes gone—and gas at 35 cents a gallon! 


IRGINIA dragged the road. I seratched 

my head. It was Bessie who found the 
purse in the pocket of a discarded sweater. 
The day was saved. 

The highway was rough and progress slow. 
We passed no one—neither were we passed. 
Many people hated us, yet they remained 
behind us. We stuck to the single rut, tho 





“We finally captured a cowboy.” 


—. 


horns tooted and blasts blew. In Iowa, the 
term is ‘‘road hog.’’ In Montana, we didn’t 
listen. Between us and Billings lay the pud- 
dle—wide and deep. Cars ahead floundered 
and were pushed out, one by one. Our tury 
came. Bess and Virginia dismounted. I pulled 
down the gas and grasped the wheel. I closed 
my eyes and let out the elutch. I rose and 
fell in a shower of mud—and, presto! the 
puddle lay behind us! 

And we giggled! More people hated us. 

In Billings, we saw our cowboys. They 
came up to our expectations and then went 4 
trifle beyond. We decided the car would be 
safer under lock and key. 

But dogs and autos were taboo in the Y. W, 
C. A. So we sought a garage. 

The boy in charge had never been poor. He 
hated women. Our wiles went over his head. 
But we compromised—up to 5:00 a. m. for 
a quarter. Thereafter, the price was 50 cents, 
It was a hard bargain, but we drove it. 

And next morning we rose at 4:00, 
and at 5:00 we reclaimed our own. A 
record in economy had been set, and 25 
cents had been saved! 


‘| TOLD you so!”’ is trite and eruel ; but 

it is what we wrote home when we 
reached our goal. The gates of the Yel- 
lowstone welcomed us, and we were glad 
to meet them. 

We got weighed. had gained 
three pounds; Virginia four; [ don't 
talk about such things. That night we in- 
ventoried; first I did it; then 
it; and then, at last, Virginia 
things up. 

Time spent, five days; miles covered, 
fourteen hundred; meals averaged 15 
cents each; lodging for three, $1 
night; gas, negligible; oil, astounding. 

We divided the surplus. <A = 15-cent 
dividend was declared. 

Next day we sold the ear at a sacrifice. 
It was worth $100. We got only $65. 

Bessie can oil a ear and eat beans out 
of a can; Virginia ean decipher a road 
map; and I ean sleep three in a bed. All 
of us are no poorer in eash, much richer 
in experience, and have gazed upon Towa 
from many outside angles, 

Now works on her 
Virginia strugeles with ‘‘Chem,”’ 
bluff dietetics. And when the 
band strikes up the ‘* Towa Corn Song’ 
oh, how the three of us do join in on the 
chorus! 


Bess 


Bess did 


settler 


per 


‘*Math’’: 
while | 


college 


> ‘ 
Bessie 


On the Road to Yesterday 


An Iowa Town That Died in 1848 


HE monument stands there on the ridge, 
alone. Drive down from Des Moines 
toward Afton, play hide and seek for a 
while in the Union county hills, and you'll 
find it, six miles northeast of where Afton 
is now. It marks the site of the first white 
settlement in Union county. 
Pisgah isn’t a town any more. 
vard. Some two hundred died here on the 
way to the ‘‘promised land.’’ No house, no 
foundation stone even, remains to mark the 
village that sprung up in 1846 and died 
in 1848; a few stragglers stayed on until 1852. 
Southern Iowa was the the late 
forties, ‘of one of the most dramatie human 
migrations of all history. The Mormons, with 
their prophet murdered, and Nauvoo City 
sacked, were pressing west to build a new 
home in the desert. Much of southern Iowa 
was wilderness then. Stand on the ridge at 
Pisgah, by the stone marker set up by the 
D. A. R., and picture those ox-earts, those 
lumbering wagons, drawn by skinny horses, 
as they splashed thru ereeks and came, ereak- 
ing and jolting, to the top of the ridge. 
The hillside was timbered then. Oak, elm, 
hickory and ash blocked the winter winds, 
provided logs for eabins, fuel for fireplaces. 
They may have cleared the grave-vard first; 
they needed it early. Around those new. 
graves came up, as come up over the old graves 
today, wild columbine, harebell and the wild 
strawberry. When spring came, mothers 


It’s a grave- 


seene, in 








picked the wild-flowers to lay on the graves of 
the winter’s dead ; nature and springtime send 


the same flowers back today to decorate graves 
of dead whose very names are forgotten. 

Those sorrows are over. They were keen 
then. The record on the monument reminds 
us. It was ereeted in 1888 in memory of those 
who died ‘‘during their exodus.”’ 

How many died in that first winter, we do 
not know; nor how many times axes chipped 
shallow graves in frozen soil. Spring came; 
crops were put in; some of the pilgrims went 
on toward the west. Others came in to harvest 
the crops. For three years, the eamp was mail 
tained ; for three vears, death harvested, too. 

Here is a record of the dead: ‘‘ Mrs. Bald- 
win and Baby.’’ No doctor, screams filling a 
log eabin, snow falling outside; present!) 
quiet and a new grave. Four Hallets are List- 
ed, and then: ‘* Two other children.*’ No more 
than that. Had their parents been snateled 
from them on that terrible night when Nauvoo 
was attacked? Were they waifs of the migra 
tion? At least, their bones lie here, quiet at 
last; no more waking in the dark to ery for a 
mother who ean not come; no more sobbing 
as the winter wind bites thru rags. 

Iowans drive half-way across the continent 
to see where the Pilgrim Fathers spent their 
first hard years. Yet in almost every Lowa 
county is the site of some pioneer farm or vil- 
lage whose history rivals that of Plymouth 1 
drama and human interest. Drive out this 
summer and visit a few of them. You could 
do worse than start with Pisgah.—D. R. M. 
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Peasant Life On $300 a Year 


In Jugoslavia Where Men Fight and Women Work 


friend, who guided me thru the corn 
growing sections of the Danube valley, 
took me to Jugoslavia partly because they 
plant half as much corn there as we do in 
Jowa, and partly because his wife is a Jugo- 
slavian, and he is very proud of the country. 
He thinks the peasants of Jugoslavia are hap- 
pier than the farmers of the United States. 
My own opinion is that Ellinger’s fondness 
for his wife has clouded his judgment. I must 
admit, tho, that the people of Jugoslavia live 
far more happily under a low standard of 
living than the people of Iowa possibly could. 
These southern Slavs, located just east of 
Italy, across the Adriatic, are in some ways 
the most typical peasants in the world. Many 
of the farm families have incomes of less than 
$300 a year. A common size farm is ten or 
fifteen aeres, with enough land put into corn 
to furnish the necessary corn bread and to 
feed a few pigs. In addition, there are some 
prune trees, grape vines and enough land in 
beans and other vegetable crops to give the 
family what food it needs and have a little left 
over to send to market. Most of these peasant 
folks consume about 80 per cent of 
the food they grow at home and sell 
only 20 per cent. Once or twice a 
week, the peasant women go to mar- 
ket, carrying the produce in big bas- 
kets on top of their heads. On mar- 
ket days, they are quite an interest- 
ing sight. Togged in white dresses, 
they walk along the roadside toward 
town in groups of four or five. 


D* TAGE ELLINGER, my Danish 





VERYWHERE in the Balkan 
States, it seems that the women 
do most of the hand work. Where 
horses or machinery are involved, the 
men are on the job, but nearly all 
work requiring a bended back or 


willing arms seems to be done by 
women. When I spoke to Mrs. El- 


linger about it, she said the situation 
was worse now than before the war; 
that the war had made the men tired 
and the women did more of their 
work than usual to help them forget 
it, For a thousand years, however, 
the men have done the fighting while 
the women worked. 

Thousands of farm families with 
only ten acres are unable to keep go- 
ing without doing something besides 
farming. The women folks, there- 
fore, specialize on embroidery and 
lace work, while the men and boys 
go in for weaving. Mrs. Ellinger’s 
grandfather eame from peasant stock 
and she took us to see his native 
Village. At the first house where we 
stopped, there were four fifteen- 


™ 


a 


ea 4 ate 





By Henry A. Wallace 


year-old boys weaving. They were sons of 
neighboring peasants, and were serving an ap- 
prenticeship under this particular man, in or- 
der to learn the weaving trade. In response to 
Mr. Ellinger’s questions, they said they worked 
from five o'clock in the morning until eight 
o'elock at night, and their pay was 38 cents a 
day. They were proud of their wages, and de- 
cidedly happy to think that they had the oppor- 
tunity of learning a trade. ‘The weaving ma- 
chines were about a hundred years old, and on 
one of them was an inscription in Croatian 
whieh Mrs. Ellinger translated for me as fol- 
lows: ‘*To the glory of Jesus Christ. May we 
have a good day. He who wants good linen 
must offer the weaver good wine. 1839.’’ 
Most of the peasant homes had three rooms 
with a shrine across one corner, consisting usu- 
ally of a small triangular stand with an image 
on it and some prints above it. In many ways, 
the peasants are more pagan than they are 
Christian. In other ways, they allow religious 


feeling to enter into their lives more than we 
Incidentally, they have a great many fes- 


do. 



























































































































































































































































“Everywhere in the Balkan States ... nearly all work requiring a berded back or willing arms seems to be 


tival days, part of which are religious in na- 
ture and part of which are patriotic. These 
days and the Sundays take nearly 100 work- 
ing days out of every vear. In some ways, the 
peasant life has always been rather leisurely, 
with considerable opportunity for the people 
to get together and talk and have a good time. 

The peasant village from whieh Mrs. El- 
linger’s grandfather came is located on top of 
a hill where there is no water. The women 
every day carry on their heads from the valley 
several hundred feet below. and perhaps half 
a mile distant, what water is needed. 


T IS astonishing what intelligent, foreeful 
people sometimes arise from a background 
of this sort. Mrs. Ellinger’s father, for in- 
stance, became a wealthy grain trader. Mrs. 
Ellinger herself is a university graduate, 
speaks at least five different languages pro- 
ficiently, and is cultured far beyond most of 
our American girls, even those trained in the 
universities, 

Mrs. Ellinger believes that the genius of the 
Jugoslavian peasant expresses itself best. in 
the weaving and embroidery of cloth and in 
the making of beautiful peasant cos- 
tumes. It kind of 
dress is worn by the girls, another 
dress by the married women and an- 
other dress by the old women. On 
their dresses, the women will tell in 
embroidery the story of their 
For centuries this kind of thing has 
gone on, the women striving desper- 
ately to express themselves in a beau- 
tiful manner by their endless toil at 
embroidery and lace work. 

But now the modern world is be- 
einninge to touch Jugoslavia, and 
while the peasants have not been so 
greatly changed as yet, Mrs. Ellinger 
is fearful of the future. She was anx- 
ious for me to eall on S. Berger, the 
director of the ethnographical mnu- 
seum at Zaegrab. For forty years, 
Berger has bought the handicraft of 
the peasants, until today he has per- 
haps the most wonderful collection 
in the world. A few years ago, the 
Jugoslavian government realized for 
the first time the value of his collee- 
tion and gave him a fine, large build- 
ing in which to display it. Here are 
the costumes from the rocky Dalma- 
tian coast, and there you have an op- 
portunity to compare the Serbian 
peasant dresses with those of Croatia. 
Some of the costumes show a Turk- 
ish influence, which is not surprising 
in view of (Concluded on page 12) 
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If Steamboat Days Come Back 


Romance, Beauty, and Profit On the Upper Mississippi 


NOR hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years 
I; the Father of Waters was a great high- 
way for the Indians of the west. They 
traveled up and down its many channels and 
bayous in birehbark canoes, often accomplish- 
ing amazingly long journeys in their frail 
craft. When the French first explored the 
Mississippi valley, they adopted the Indians’ 
method of travel, and, using the Mississippi 
as a main highway, laid the foundations for 
their subsequent colonization of ‘‘ Louisiana.’’ 
Settlements were made at strategie points. 
New Orleans, St. Louis and St. Paul were 
founded at particularly advantageous loca- 
tions on the banks of the great river. Prairie 
du Chien grew up at a crossroads, so to speak, 
where the “Wisconsin, flowing thru rich 


stretches of wooded country, emptied its wa- 
Dubuque owed its 


ters into the Mississippi. 
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road companies. 
ished on the new railroads. 
lines were left to shift for themselves. 








Above, the Mississippi Towa. 
At right, a steamboat on the upper river. 


near McGregor, 


early pre-eminence to the fact that its lead 
mines were easily approached by water. 

In the early vears of the nineteenth century, 
the voung republic of America purehased 
Louisiana from the French. At about the same 
time, Fulton invented the steamboat. Not 
many years passed before steamboats began 
to ply regularly up and down the Mississippi. 
They were perhaps the most important factor 
of all in the rapid oeeupation and develop- 
ment of the middle-west. Troops were sent up 
the river via steamboat to quell Indian rebel- 
lions. The famous chief, Blaek Hawk, was 
defeated in his final battle chiefly by Ameri- 
ean soldiers who raked the Indian army with 
a murderous fire from the decks of the gun- 
boat, ‘‘ Warrior.”’ 


With the Indians finally subdued, the set- 

tlement of those portions of Towa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota which lay nearest 
the river went on swiftly. Old towns grew 
rapidly. New ones sprang up everywhere all 
along the river. The newly plowed prairies 
of the western states began to pour a golden 
stream of wheat into the granaries of these 
river towns; from there it went down the 
river in enormous barges. Passengers pre- 
ferred to travel by steamboat whenever pos- 
sible. Unbelievably large rafts of logs were 
sent down the river to the booming lumber 
center of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Traffic on the river increased rapidly until 
in the middle decades of the last century the 
Mississippi was the grand trunk highway of 
the whole valley. 

Shortly after the Civil war, this flourishing 


By Dr. Henry Paul Field 


river traffic began to dwindle. It lingered on 
for some years, and finally died during the 
seventies and eighties. Why? The one big rea- 
son, of course, was that the steamboats could 
not compete with the newly built railroads. 
Travel and shipping by rail was much speedier 
than by water. Also, during the period follow- 
ing the Civil war, the railroads were subsidized 
by the government. Their rights-of-way were 
literally given to them, besides huge grants of 
land which were donated freely to many rail- 
Every possible favor was lav- 
But the steamboat 


Not but that considerable money has been 


spent—or wasted—in endeavoring to improve 
the upper Mississippi as a waterway. Millions 




















languished and died. For more than thirty 
years, the Mississippi flowed along, deserted 
by all craft save a few excursion steamers a 
occasional show-boats. 

At convention after convention, the two 
major political parties inserted in their plat- 
forms planks pledging ‘‘improvement of in- 
land waterways.’’ Yet as far as the upper Mis. 
sissippi was concerned the actual results were 
practically nil. 

Nothing much happened until, during the 
World war, as an emergency shipping mea- 
sure, the government placed a fleet of barges 
on the Mississippi. This same barge service 
has now persisted for more than ten years. On 
the lower Mississippi it has proved decidedly 
successful and has operated at a profit. North 
of St. Louis, altho water transportation has 
grown steadily, river shipping has not oper- 
ated profitably. One reason 
for this les in the facet that 
the lower Mississippi has a 
nine-foot channel. Above St. 
Louis, there is only a six-foot 
channel. In order for the most 
efficient and up-to-date barge 
service to become available to 
the upper Mississippi valley, 
it is absolutely essential that 
a nine-foot channel extend as 
far north as Minneapolis. 
When this is once accom- 
plished, the rest will follow. 
The upper Mississippi will 
again become a great national 
highway for the middle-west. 
Barges and boats will ply reg- 
ularly between St. Louis and 
Minneapolis, serving the in- 
tervening territory. 

The new steamboating will 
have but little of the glamour 
of the old. Nearly all freight 
will be carried in flat, black, 


nL 





have been haphazardly voted ‘‘ for the improve- 
ment of navigation.’’ But no really compre- 
hensive nor intelligent plan has been evolved 
which would put shipping on the Mississippi 
upon a sound basis. 

At one time, the government placed a large 
number of beaeon lights along the river. Short- 
ly after their installation, an old, grizzled river 
captain was asked what he thought of the im- 
provement. ‘‘It’s wonderful, sir, wonderful !”’ 
he said. ‘‘You’d think that when they placed 
so many lights, they’d ‘a’ got at least some o’ 
them where they'd be of use. But no, sir! There 
isn’t a single one of those lights that’s placed 
where it’s of the slightest help at all. Every 
darned one in the wrong place. Isn’t that 
wonderful !”’ 

Naturally, with this sort of aid, steamboating 


unromantie looking barges. Probably there 
will be but few passenger boats. In our present 
feverish age, we feel we must travel at an ex 
cessively rapid pace. Perhaps in the future 4 
few individuals will learn to appreciate the 
quiet joys which a placid trip upon a river 
boat offers to those who eare to drink deep 0 
the magnificent scenery which lines the banks 
of the Mississippi from Lake Pepin to St. 
Louis. The excursion steamers of the future 
may not proceed in the leisurely manner thal 
proved so charming to city-weary travelers I 
the old days. But they will carry the tourist 
past the same unchanging, towering bluffs 
which greeted the eyes of Father Marquette 
and his companion, Joliet, when first they 
paddled down the Wisconsin, to come upo 
the splendor of the upper Mississippi. 
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Come With Us to Yellowstone 


What Farm Folks Will See on Our Vacation Tour 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 


No matter where you plan to go for 
your vacation, we can be of help. Write 
the Service Bureau for suggestions on 
routes and stopping places. Some places 
are still open on our vacation trip by 
special train to the Yellowstone. We’ll 
be glad to send full information about 
the trip and its cost to anyone who is 
interested. Let us help you in planning 
your vacation. 











stone National Park with the Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead party this 
summer will experience a treat that is consid- 
ered one of the thrillers of the west. On the 
last day of the tour thru the park, they will 
travel over the famous Cody Road. This fea- 
ture of the tour is rated by experts on scenery 
and travel as one of the real wonders of west- 
ern country. 

For the old-time traveler who ventures into 
the Yellowstone region for a second or third 
trip, there are several outstanding items. 
First, the geysers always interest them anew. 
Just what causes these freaks of nature to per- 
form and burst forth in columns of steam and 
hot water is always a subject for more than 
ordinary comment. Secondly, there is the mag- 
nificeent Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
No other place in the entire wortd has so much 
color, magnificence and genuine scenery 
packed in a similar space. The canyon itself 
is worthy of a visit were it removed from the 
balanee of the park. But to have one of the 
highest waterfalls on the American continent 
at one end of the canyon as a background as- 
sures the tourist of a sight worth looking at. 


AY viene Notional who travel to Yellow- 


INALLY, there is the famous Cody Road. 
This ninety-mile highway stretches down 
the valley of the Shoshone river, past the fa- 
mous dam and thru the forest reserves—a 
road that is one of the real feats of highway 
construction. Counted among the real wonders 
of this road are six tunnels thru which traffie 
must pass. The road, built in 1916 to aeccom- 
modate eastern tourists who came to the park 
from the southern direction, has been so much 


By W. E. Drips 


used that it ranks as one of the most popular 
ways to enter the magic wonderland. For 
those who come into the park from the north- 
ern entrance, as will our party, it makes a fit- 
ting bit of scenery for the final part of the 
tour. 

The tour this summer is considered the best 
of all those offered. Our party will enter the 
park from Livingston, via the famous Gardi- 
ner entrance. This is the oldest port of entry 
and the one most used. Unloading at Gardi- 
ner, we soon arrive at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Then we go down thru the Norris 
geyser basin, on past the Firehole river, and 
spend our first night at the famous Old Faith- 
ful Lodge. Here is another group of geysers, 
ineluding Old Faithful. 

Yellowstone Park has more geysers than all 
the rest of the world. If one took the trouble 
to figure out the volume of water Old Faithful 
throws up in a day, the 
sum would run into mil- 
lions of gallons. One time 
the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey experts tried 
it, and they discovered 
this geyser spouted out 
over 33,000,000 gallons 
a day, or enough water 
to run a city twice as big 
as Des Moines. Perhaps 
that’s why Old Faithful 
is such a curiosity, as it 
spouts its stream of wa- 
ter regularly every hour. 
There are other geysers 
that can be seen from the 
Old Faithful station, in- 
cluding the Lone Star 
geyser. This freak spurts 
for ten minutes at inter- 
vals of forty minutes. 

After the geysers have 
been thoroly investigated 
the tourists are taken on 
the buses and carried 
over to the famous Yel- 
lowstone Lake region. In 
going over this route, 
the continental divide is 
crossed at an altitude of 



















nearly 8,000 feet above sea-level. Isis Lake 
is located on this route, and has the distinetion 
of being one of the few lakes from which the 
water has its choice of flowing either to the 
Atlantie or Pacifie ocean. 

Approaching the Yellowstone Lake region, 
large ‘‘paint pots’’ are seen. Smaller geysers 
of steam come up thru these many colored 
mud pots, giving a weird impression to the 
onlooker. 


¢ORESTS are thick and many a bear is to be 
seen waiting along the road for the tourists, 
who throw them bits of eandy or cookies. 
Bears in the park like tourists: for the good 
eatables handed them. Oftentimes deer and 
elk and poreupines are seen, and strange birds 
fly about overhead. 
Then comes the incomparable Grand Can- 
yon. The famous falls of the Yellowstone riv- 
er break the silence of the forests. The first 


fall is 109 feet high. (Concluded on page 21) 
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One of the great experiences 
of the Yellowstone trip is the 
journey by auto along the Cody 
Road. Above is a glimpse of | 
the canyon along which the 
road winds; at the left is the | 
spiral bridge on the same road, 
As they leave the | 
party will see, near 
way, the 
source of supply of one of the 
big projects of the 
western section. 
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‘**‘EMPTY GESTURES”’ 


LATFORM promises must not be empty 

gestures. The increases in tariff are 
largely directed to the interests of the 
farmer.’’ 

We quote from President Hoover’s state- 
ment in which he announced he would sign 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. 

A farmer, whose viewpoint is typical of the 
hundreds who wrote us on the subject, says 
in a letter: 

*fAs election day comes, I will place my 
veto on every man [ ean reach that has voted 
for that tariff bill. I believe all people who 
are directly or indirectly interested in agri- 
eulture should do the same, regardless of 
party.’ 

There seems to be a difference of opinion 
here. Let’s check up on the facts. What, for 
instance, will the new tariff do to and for the 
lowa farmer? 

Over one-third of TIowa’s farm ineome is 
from the sale of hogs. The tariff has been 
raised here. Of course, the raise doesn’t 
mean anything, since we export a surplus of 
pork products. 

Our second most important produet is eat- 
tle. The new tariff puts a higher rate on 
stockers and feeders from Canada. That will 
cost us money. It puts a higher rate on beef. 
That makes us some. The two will probably 
about balance. 

Our third ranking group of farm produets 
is milk and butter. The butter tariff is raised. 
Yet even the old tariff wasn’t fully effective, 
so the raise can't help. The rate on milk and 
cream may let us ship more back east to sup- 
plant Canadian importations, vet the gains 
are doubtful. 

So it goes all the way down the line, until 
we come to two items on which the new tariff 
does mean something to farmers. Sugar beets 
and wool are helped by the new bill. 

Take the other side. What will the new bill 
do to inerease the cost of goods the farmer 
buys? The rates have been 
wool clothing, cotton clothing, blankets, hos- 
iery, gloves, leather goods, furniture, table- 
cloths, tableware, china and porcelain, erock- 
ery, and a long list of other products. 

It is worth noting, too, that wheat prices 
fell as soon as President Hoover indicated 
he would sign the bill. The market report 
said: ‘* Disturbed by much talk of prob- 


raised on shoes, 


able foreign retaliation against United States 


agricultural products, wheat prices Monday 
fell 4 cents a bushel.’’ Apparently if foreign 
countries find it increasingly hard to trade 
their manufactured goods for our farm prod- 
ucts, they will be forced to buy less. 

This is the record. Is the platform promise 
fulfilled? Are the inereases ‘‘largely directed 
to the interests of the farmer’’? It seems to 
us that our farmer correspondent has a better 
ease than President Hoover. How does it 
strike you? 





HARRY S. MARTIN 

ARRY S. MARTIN, one of Iowa’s first 

Master Farmers, died last week from com- 
plications following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. His is the first death we have to re- 
cord among Iowa Master Farmers. Tho he 
was one of the 1926 group, and tho he had 
twenty-eight vears of farming experience be- 
hind him, his age was under the Master Farm- 
er average. 

He will be greatly missed. He was one of 
the best hog raisers in the state, and was doing 
valuable experimental work in_ crossing 
strains. In the last few years, he had gained 
new distinction by taking over the manage- 
ment of a chain of farms in Jasper county, 
and by making a remarkable success of the 
job. He was prominent in the work of farm 
organizations. What his neighbors thought of 
him was indicated at the funeral, when, in 
spite of a storm that made quagmires out of 
most roads, the big Presbyterian church at 
Newton was filled. A second service, also 
well attended, was held near the old home 
at Monroe. 

The staff of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead has relied upon Mr. Martin a good 





FARM APPEAL IGNORED 


HE farm appeal, registered thru the 

poll taken by this and other farm pa- 
pers, for defeat of the tariff bill, was ig- 
nored by President Hoover, by over one- 
third of the senators from corn belt states 
and by over two-thirds of the representa- 
tives from corn belt states. The roll call 
is given elsewhere on this page. Below we 
give, by states where poll was taken, first, 
the farm vote against the bill; second, the 
senate vote against the bill, and, third, the 
house vote against the bill, expressed in 





percentages: 

State Farm Vote Senate House 
BOWE ss cciscs = 95 100 9 
Illinois .......... 96 0 *14 
le | . ren 93 100 33 
SRA, Sobsscscsctcxececasces 98 0 Ze 
Minnesota ......6.0000..0000 96 100 80 
RI aicatcctccineonens 15 0 0 
OS: eee eee 87 50 43 


*Down state only. 











deal as a source of information on different 
phases of hog raising. He seemed to us to be 
able to apply a remarkable combination of 
hard work and clear thinking to farming prob- 
lems. Knowing how we shall miss him, we can 
appreciate a little just what his loss means to 
his wife, his brother and his friends. 





HOW THEY VOTED 
READE RS have asked us to be sure to list 


the senators and representatives in the 
middle-west as they voted for or against the 
tariff bill. The bill passed the senate by a 
vote of 44 to 42; it passed the house by a vote 
of 222 to 153. Here is the roll eall for the 
middle-west : 
For the Tariff Bill 
Iowa—Representatives Kopp, Letts, Rob- 
inson, Haugen, Cole, Ramseyer, Dowell, 
Thurston, Swanson and Dickinson. 
Illinois—Senators Deneen and Glenn; Rep- 
resentatives (down state only) Adkins, Allen, 


—$<$<_ 


Buckbee, Denison, Hall, Holaday, Hull, Irwin, 
McCormick, Ramey, Reid and Yates. 

Minnesota—Representatives Knutson and 
Pittenger. 

South Dakota—Representative Williamson, 

North Dakota—Representatives Hall and 
Sinclair. 

Nebraska—Representatives Johnson, Sears, 
Simmons and Sloan, 

Missouri—Senator Patterson; Representa- 
tives Dyer, Ellis, Hopkins, Kiefner, Manlove, 
Niedringhaus, Palmer, Short and Johnston. 

Against the Tariff Bill 

Towa—Senators Steck and Brookhart; Rep- 
resentative Campbell. 

Illinois — Representatives 
Rainey. 

Minnesota—Senator Schall; Representa- 
tives Andresen, Clague, Goodwin, Kvale, Sel- 
vig, Christgau, Maas and Nolan. 

South Dakota—Senators Norbeck and Me- 
Master; Representatives Christopherson and 
Johnson. 

North Dakota—Senators Frazier and Nve. 

Nebraska—Senators Norris and Howell: 
tepresentatives Howard and Morehead. 

Missouri—Senator Hawes; Representatives 
Cochran, Cannon, Halsey, Lozier, Milligan, 
Nelson and Romjue. 


Arnold and 





REPRESENTATION BY VOLUME 

NE of the points of debate between the 

two rival groups of livestock people was 
the way in which representation was to be 
allotted on the board of directors of the Na 
tional. We are glad to report that this seems 
about to be cleared up. 

The first plan, a concession to the smaller 
cooperative commission firms, was that ever, 
member agency should have a director. This 
gave a firm handling 2,500 decks a year thx 
same vote as one handling 20,000 decks. ‘To 
this, the Farmers’ Union and Farm Club 
rroups made objection. 

This objection, it seems to us, was a sound 
one. Representation in cooperatives in tlits 
eountry is usually based on membership cor 
on volume. This first plan was based o 
neither. Fortunately, the members of the Nu- 
tional saw the point and drew up a new plu 
whereby each agency was still to have o 
member on the board, but additional director- 
were to be allowed in proportion to the \ 
ume handled. 

This is a sound reform, in that it sticks to 
real cooperative principles. From the point 
view of Iowa and adjoining territory, | 
especially desirable, since under the new p! 
lowa will have a much stronger represent 
tion than under the old. 

As it stands now, the National Order B 
ing Company will go into the National as 
member with one director, but additional ¢ 
rectors will be allotted as the volume goes u) 
The eastern Iowa group will be a member « 
the National Order Buying Company; » 
eventually seven or eight more Lowa units 
will be members also. On the basis of rep: 
sentation by volume, Iowa will have a lot 
say about the running of the National Order 
Buying Company; on the basis of represent 
tion by volume, the National Order Buyin: 
Company, speaking for Iowa, will have a de 
cided voice in the operation of the Nationa! 
itself. 

Representation by volume is fair to t! 
established agencies that have built typ a good 
business. It is fair to the newer direct selling 
groups that promise to control a high percent 
age of the volume in a short time. Plans f 
national livestock marketing ean go ahead 
with more support and more assurance of 
final success now that this point has been 
settled. 





The supreme greatness of the truly great soul 
is never revealed except under adversity. ... Nor 
does the innate meanness of the depraved soul eve! 
come out so plainly as in the hour of brutal 
umph....He is a very mean man who in the ho 
of his triumph gloats over his fallen foe, and « 
unspeakably mean man who brutally taunts the 
victim. of his own cruelty.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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Thirty-Five Cattlemen 


Indicted 


Jefferson County Grand Jury Charges Selling Conspiracy 


eattlemen at Fairfield, in Jefferson 

county and surrounding counties, were 
returned by the Jefferson county, Iowa, grand 
jury, on Friday, June 13. The principal in- 
dictment charged the eattlemen with confeder- 
ating to misrepresent quality, size and breed 
of feeder cattle, which are alleged to have been 
brought to Iowa from the southwestern range 
sections and resold to buyers as purebred na- 
tive lowa cattle. A separate indictment against 
three of the cattlemen, George F. Stever, John 
B. Stever and Frank Stever, charged them 
with false pretense in a cattle deal involving a 
sale with W. P. Gilkerson, of Lewistown, 
Illinois. 

Another special indictment was returned 
against Joe L. Ball, A. M. Tracey, Tony 
“Clemmie’’ Ruggles, Charles F. Ball, John B. 
Stever and George F. Stever. This bill charged 
these men with obtaining money by false pre- 
tense from two Illinois farmers, W. H. Bend 
and Fred R. Bend, of Pawpaw, Illinois. 


Climax of Two Years’ Work 


The action of the Jefferson county grand 
jury climaxed an investigation which has been 
under way under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the attorney general and Jef- 
ferson county officials for the past two years. 
After the evidence was collected, the grand 
jury spent seven days in hearing the various 
testimonies before bringing back its report. 
E. C. MePherson, state agent of the Iowa 
Department of Justice, was the active repre- 
sentative of the attorney general’s office. He 
has been working on the ease for a number of 
months, and was backed up at the final report 
to the grand jury and Judge Daugherty by 
his chief, J. E. Risden. County Attorney 
Ralph H. Munro and Sheriff Lane E. Stans- 
berry actively cooperated in the ease, and At- 
torney General John Fletcher was in Fair- 
field to handle the closing details. 

Those named in the true bills returned by 
the grand jury at Fairfield are: George F. 


TT catti indictments against thirty-five 


By W. E. Drips 


Service Bureau Editor 


Stever, John B. Stever, Frank Stever, Joe L. 
Ball, Harry I. Ball, J. F. Greber, A. L. Neu- 
hart, Joe Shelton, J. F. Teal, A. M. Tracy, A. 
C. Wiseearver, F. W. Riggs, B. R. Halferty, 
H. E. Smith, Charles F. Ball, W. M. Ball, 
William H. Sever and Tony ‘‘Clemmie”’ Rug- 
gles, of Fairfield ; John Carrow, F. A. Rhynas 
and R. E. Greber, of Ottumwa; Purl Arm- 
strong and Abe Wells, of Libertyville; V. W. 
Channell and H. C. Baker, of Douds; Robert 
Delashmutt, of Mt. Pleasant; F. F. (Floyd 
Johnston, of Stoekport; C. C. Peterson, of 
Keosauqua; Van V. Baldwin and W. K. Wil- 
liamson, of Eldon; William Pope, of Hills- 
boro; Ira Hootman, of Museatine; Wade H. 
Johnston, of Birmingham ; Andrew Lamis and 
R. Price. 

Members of the grand jury who made this 
record-breaking indictment, the largest ever 
returned in the state of lowa, according to the 
attorney general, are: R. G. Gobble (fore- 
man), Gaston Droz and J. C. Lawson, of Fair- 
field; Irl R. Woolums, of Packwood; C. O. 
Leu, of Lockridge; Ross L. Parrett, of Bata- 
via, and J. E. Uetzinger, of Libertyville. 


Involved Deals Up to $50,000 


Activities among cattle buyers involved 
deals ranging from only a few hundred dol- 
lars to as high as $50,000, as in the ease of the 
send Brothers. These farmers from Lee coun- 
ty, Illinois, who are extensive cattle buyers, 
claim they lost $15,000 in dealing with the 
cattlemen. They claim that while they pur- 
chased some very high-class Hereford cattle, 
the cattle they received were not those pur- 
chased. A number of Iowa farmers who testi- 
fied before the grand jury told the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead representative 
that they were positive that they had been 
treated in the same manner. 

This wholesale indictment, which involves 
the southeastern Iowa cattlemen, will prob- 


ably be one of the hardest fought and longest 
drawn out legal battles in the state, since the 
indicted men already have appeared before 
the court and posted bonds ranging from 
$15,000 down to $1,500. Originally, bonds 
were set by the court at $5,000 each, but it was 
shown by attorneys representing the men that 
a number of them would have diffieulty in 
raising this amount, and finally the court 
agreed to reduce bonds in a number of eases 
to as low as $1,500. Others were let out on 
$2,000, two released on $2,500 each, while a 
third gained his liberty by posting $3,000, The 
balanee posted the required amount. 

Jefferson county officials who worked on 
the ease early in the year obtained a court 
order which permitted them to examine rail- 
road shipments at Fairfield, Libertyville, 
Eldon and Selma, and in this manner got into 
communication with several thousand farmers. 
Another court order permitted them to exam- 
ine 1,200 telegrams said to have been sent by 
the eattlemen during the last year. These tele- 
grams, according to officials, disclose the 
method used in promoting the eattle selling 
schemes. 

Covered a Wide Territory 

Complaints involving eattle selling in this 
area have been common for a number of years, 
but especially so during the last five vears. 
Cattlemen developed most of their business, 
up until a few years ago, by placing ads in 
farm journals. Due to difficulties that arose, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead and 
other publications, including Des Moines daily 
newspapers, refused to earry this advertising. 
As a result, the cattlemen were forced to place 
their advertising in other papers and extend- 
ed their operations outside the state of lowa 
to surrounding states. According to officials, 
buyers were solicited thruout the New Eng- 
land states, as far south as Mississippi and 
Alabama, and even into California. Reports 
indieate that buyers came from thirty-four 
different states in search of feeder cattle. 


lowa Forms First Regional Agency 


Eighteen Eastern Iowa Counties to Sell Livestock Together 


HE first regional marketing ageney in 

the corn belt, that bears the stamp of 

approval of the Farm Board, was es- 
tablished at Cedar Rapids, June 14. Repre- 
sentatives from eighteen counties of eastern 
Iowa formed what is to be known as the East- 
ern Iowa Marketing Association. 

This association will sell livestock for the 
shipping associations and concentration 
points which are members of the regional as- 
sociation. The National Order Buying Com- 
pany will extend its activities to the regional 
districts and act as order buyer for various 
packers. Selling livestock under this arrange- 
ment will allow it to move the most direct 
route possible and still bring the selling under 
concentrated control. 


Work Started in March 


The first steps leading to the formation of 
this association were taken in March. At that 
time, representatives from several counties, in- 
terested in cooperative marketing, met with 
C. G. Randell, marketing specialist of the 
Federal Farm Board, and F. G. Ketner, Co- 
Iumbus, Ohio, manager of the National Order 
Buying Company. At that time, the need of 
information regurding volume, shipping facil- 
ities, and possible highway developments, be- 
came apparent. Mr. Randell advised those 
present that, if they requested, surveys would 
be made of their various counties preliminary 
to the establishment of any marketing associa- 
hon. The majority of the representatives pres- 
ent requested the survey. L. B. Mann and 
H. H. Hulbert were employed by the Federal 
Farm Board to make the survey, which was 


completed in time for the June 14 meeting. 

Representatives from eighteen counties in 
which surveys have been made attended the 
June 14 meeting and were presented with the 
plans of the National Marketing Association 
by Mr. Randell, of the Farm Board. With the 
aid of a large diagram, he showed the econ- 
necting links between the individual producer 
and the National Marketing Association under 
the present plans. Those shipping thru ter- 
minal markets will be represented thru their 
ccoperative terminal marketing agency. Pro- 
ducers whose livestock does not move thru a 
terminal market will be represented thru their 
regional districts. However, present plans 
make it imperative that regional districts, 
such as the Eastern lowa Livestock Market- 
ing Association, be members of the National 
Order Buying Company to obtain represen- 
tation. 


Must Buy Stock in Association 


3riefly, the regional agency is to be made up 
of shipping associations and concentration 
points within a given area. They are to buy 
stock in the regional association at $10 per 
share. One share is to be purchased for each 
ten decks handled. The regional agency is to 
purchase not less than five shares of stock in 
the National Order Buying Association, at 
$1,000 per share. Any regional agency desir- 
ous of becoming a member of the National Or- 
der Buying Company must be doing a busi- 
ness of at least 2,500 ears of livestock yearly. 

Each regional association buying stock in 
the National Order Buying Company will 
have a member on the board of directors of 


the Order Buying Company, which is in turn 
a member of the National Livestock Marketing 
Association. 

Charles E. Hearst, president of the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, and R. K. Bliss, 
director of extension, lowa State College, were 
in attendance. Mr. Hearst spoke of the plan as 
one that should be endorsed by those interest- 
ed in cooperative marketing. He suggested 
that those present should leave the meeting 
with a determination to carry the plan thru. 
He charged those present with responsibility 
to help work out complications and diffieul- 
ties that might arise. Director Bliss stated 
that the plans embodied the essentials to take 
care of lowa’s marketing problems. 


Officers and Directors Chosen 


At the conclusion of the meeting, nine incor- 
porating directors were elected. They were: 
Earl Elijah, Clarence ; Theodore Oriez, Wash- 
ington; R. C. McElhinney, Dysart; George 
Friedman, Turkey River ; George Christophel, 
Waverly ; J. A. Leonard, Colfax ; Hal C. Don- 
nan, Cedar Rapids; Roy Joslin, Anamosa, and 
Jens G. Thueson, Cedar Falls. 

At a meeting of the directors called imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the organiza- 
tion meeting, Earl Elijah was elected presi- 
dent; Theodore Oriez, vice-president, and R. 
C. McElhinney, secretary-treasurer. Plans 
were also adopted to place a man in the field 
to help complete the organization. 

The incorporating directors will serve until 
July 17. Stockholders in the Eastern lowa 
Livestock Marketing Association will then 
elect permanent directors for the next year. 
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The Widow That Wasn’t 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Author of “Cape Cod Stories,” 
ee Magnific ent,” Et 


Galusha, the 


Cap’n Nat’s pro- 
Coffin is not a 


HE truth is out. 
posal to Keziah 
first-time proposition. It harks back 
to earlier years, when both of them 
were young, long before Nat’s father 
had turned to the fanatical Come-Outer 
church. Somewhere back in that yes- 
terday, Nat had a youthful love for this 
woman who is now keeping house for 
Mr. Ellery, minister of the Regular 
echureh in Trumet. Then Nat went to 
sea; he never married; perhaps he has 
been waiting thru the years for Keziah. 
Recently, it has been understood that 
Coffin, no-good husband of Keziah, per- 
ished off Singapore. No wonder Nat 
came to the parsonage that Sunday af- 
ternoon with hope in his heart. But 
poor Nat! His heart turned to lead 
when Keziah doled out the nopeless 
words, “Nat! Nat! I can’t marry you!” 
YAT was decidedly hurt by Keziah’s 
refusal. “I know, I know,” he 
said. “You’re always saying that. But 
you don’t mean it. You can’t mean it. 
Why, you and me have been picked 
out for each other by the Almighty, 
Keziah. I swear I believe just that 
We went together when we were boy 
and girl, to parties and such. We was 
promised when I first went to sea. If 
it hadn’t been for that fool row we 
had—and ’twas all my fault and I know 
it—you never would have let that da— 
that miserable Anse Coffin come near 
you. And when ‘twas too late and 
you’d married him, the mean, drunken, 
cruel——” 
“Hush, Nat! Hush! Stop it!” 
“He was, and you know he was. Oh, 
Keziah, we aren’t young any more. 
What’s the use of foolin’'? I want you. 
I’m goin’ to have you. Coffin is dead 
these ten years. When I heard he was 
drowned off there in Singapore, I came 
home then more determined to get you. 
Say yes!” 


“T can’t, Nat.” 

“Why not? For heaven’s sake, why 
not? Don’t you care for me?” 

“Nat, I—I care for you more than 
anybody else on earth. But I can’t 
marry you. There’s no use of this 
goin’ on any longer. I mean it. I can’t 
marry you—never!” 

He drew his hand across his fore- 
head. “Never!” he repeated, more to 
himself than to her. “Stop it, I tell 


you! I don’t feel like myself. I banked 
on you, Keziah. I've lived for you. 
And now—— Oh, Keziah, take it back! 
Give me a little hope, just enough to 
keep my head above water.” 

“I'd like to, Nat. I only wish I could. 
But ‘twouldn’t be any use. I can’t 
do it.” 

He snatched his hat from the table 
and strode to the door. Turning, he 
looked at her. 

“All right,” he said chokingly. 
right. Good-bye.” 

His steps sounded on the oilcloth of 
the kitchen. Then the back door 
slammed. He was gone. 

Keziah started, as if the slam of the 
door had been an electric shock. Dur- 
ing the interview, she had been pale 
and grave, but outwardly calm. Now 
she sank wearily down in the chair 
from which she had risen and her head 
dropped forward upon her arms on the 
table. The letter she had been reading 
before Captain Nat’s arrival fell from 
her waist to the floor and lay there, 
its badly spelled and blotted lines 
showing black and fateful against the 
white paper. And she cried, tears of 
utter loneliness and despair. 

The clouds thickened as the after- 
noon passed. The shadows in the lone- 
ly sitting-room deepened. There came 
a knock at the dining-room door. 

Keziah sprang from her chair, 
smoothed her hair, hastily wiped her 
eyes, picked up ¢he dropped letter, and 
went to admit the visitor, whoever he 
or she might be. She was glad of the 
shadows; they prevented her face from 
being seen too plainly. 

“Good afternoon,” she said, opening 
the door. “Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

“Yes,” admitted Abishai 
standing on the stone step, 


a | 


Pepper, 
and shift- 


“Rugged en 42 


ing uneasily from one foot to the other. 
“Yes, Keziah, it’s me, thank you.” 


“Don’t mention it. Well, is Laviny 
with you?” 

“No-o, she ain’t. She—she didn’t 
come.” 

Mrs. Coffin’s welcome was not too 
cordial. She had laughed many times 
over Abishai’s proposal of marriage, 


but she had never quite forgiven him 
for making her ridiculous on that oe- 
casion. Incidentally, she did not feel 
like laughing. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

Kyan was plainly nervous. 

“There, that'll do. What do you 
want? Don’t stand there dancin’ a 
jig,” Keziah said sternly. 

“IT only wanted to see Mr. Ellery.” 

“Well, he’s out. Good-day.” 

“IT just wanted to ask his advice 
about somethin’. It’s a secret. Only 
Good-bye. 
I know where 


him and me know about it. 
I'll find Mr. 
he is.” 

“TIT wouldn't go to the Danielses’, if 


Ellery. 





= S ~ 
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“A female figure... 






peered over the 


I was you. Elkanah might not like to 
have you chasin’ after his visitors.” 

Mr. Pepper turned. “Oh, the minis- 
ter ain’t at the Danielses’, not as late 
this, he ain’t. I know where he is.” 

“You do?” The housekeeper looked 
at him keenly. 

“Yes, sir, I do. I know where he goes 
Sunday afternoons—and why he goes, 
too. Mr. Ellery and me’s good friends. 
We understand each other.” 

“Look here, Kyan Pepper! 
you talkin’ about?” 

“Nothin’, nothin’. Good-day.” 

“Stop! Stand still! Come in the 
house here! I want you to!” 

“No, no, Keziah. Really, I’d love to, 
but I can’t stop.” 

“Come in, I tell you! 

Reluctantly, but lacking the strength 
of mind to refuse, Mr. Pepper entered 
the dining-room. Then Mrs. Coffin 
turned upon him. 

“What do you mean,” she demanded, 
“by throwing out hints that the min- 
ister and you are in -some sort of se- 
cret. What is it?” she demanded. 
“Out with it! What do you mean?” 

“T mean that the minister meets that 
Van Horne girl every Sunday after- 
noon, after he leaves Elkanah's. There, 
now! It’s out, and I don’t give a darn 
if they hang me for it.” 

(Continued on page 27) 


What are 


» aye" Pry 


bushes at the minister and Grace.” 


Peasant Life On $300 a Year 


(Continued from page 7) 


the fact that 11 per cent of the Jugo- 
slavians are Mohammedans. It. seems 
that the Turks ruled a considerable 
part of Jugoslavia not so very long 
ago and Mrs. Ellinger told me that she 
had seen with her own eyes people 
killed by the Turks. Director Berger 
called my attention to a special cos- 
tume designed to make the women ap- 
pear decidedly plump. These dresses 
were worn by the women as part of 
the defense against the Turks because 
the Turks would not carry off preg- 
nant women. 

Zagrab, the capital of Croatia in 
northern Jugoslavia, is a city about 
the size of Des Moines. During the 
past ten years it has grown faster than 
Des Moines and there has been much 
of new building. Some of these new 
buildings are just as good as we have 
been putting up in Des Moines during 
the past ten years and the leading ho- 
tel compares quite favorably with the 
best Des Moines hotel and is far su- 
perior to the ordinary English hotel. 

Zagrab, with its university, its op- 
era, its ethnographical museum, etc., 
is the center of a more definite cul- 
tural life than Des Moines. It seems 
to be true in most of the Balkan states 
that the educated people are much bet- 
ter trained along the scientific, artis- 
tic and historical lines than our edu- 
cated people in the United States. 

Doctor Ellinger and I visited a dem- 
onstration farm on the outskirts of 
Zagrab where they are doing some ex- 
perimental work with corn. Here they 
plant corn by what they call the quad- 
rant system, which means they put 
the plants in hills about thirty-two 
inches apart each way with two ker- 
nels in a hill. The typical rotation on 


this farm is corn once in six years, 
with winter wheat, red clover, winter 
wheat and oats filling in the time be- 
tween. Barnyard manure is always 
put on the land when corn is planted 
and the land is always fall plowed. 

Professor Tavechar, connected with 
this farm, is a close student of corn 
breeding. He has produced a number 
of inbred strains and when I was there 
in September I noticed one field of 
several acres where a part of the rows 
had been detasseled in order to get a 
cross of a dent corn with a flint corn. 
This crossbred corn is used only for 
planting on the demonstration farm. 
The great bulk of the farmers plant 
either an early dent corn or the regu- 
lation small-kerneled European flint. 

Rich level bottom land of the sort 
which is best adapted to corn, sells for 
around $250 to $300 an acre. This 
good land is oftentimes farmed in fair- 
ly good sized areas by wealthy estate 
owners. After the war an effort was 
made to break up these estates and 
distribute the land to peasants but 
this movement did not go so very far 
for the reason that the peasants really 
can not do as well at farming as these 
larger land owners. 

When we passed over a bridge, Doc- 
tor Ellinger called my attention to a 
soldier standing guard. It seems that 
every bridge in Jugoslavia is guarded 
by a soldier because they don’t know 
just when there will be trouble with 
Italy and Hungary. For centuries it 
has been second nature for these peo- 
ple to expect war. They have had so 


much war that the Serbian and Croa- 
tian peasants are credited with being 
the bravest fighting men in the world. 
They fir 


nly believe that one Jugo- 


slavian soldier can lick three Italian 
soldiers. It will be remembered that 
it was in Jugoslavia the World war 
started when some Serbian assassip. 
ated the Austrian crown prince. There 
is evidently something rather savage 
about these people because about q 
year ago some shooting broke loose iy 
the national legislature and one of 
their congressmen killed several on 
the other side. This outrage created 
such a disturbance that King Alexap. 
der abolished the rather democratic 
constitution under which the kingdom 
had been organized in 1920 and estap. 
lished an absolute monarchy. 17 
has only been going now for a little 
over a year but apparently it is quite 
satisfactory. 

In the afternoon when Doctor EF. 
linger and I called on Mrs. Ellinger’s 
mother, an old peasant woman dressed 
in black came in to sell lace. All of 
the people in her part of the country 
dress in black because 800 years ago 
their ruler died and they continue to 
express their mourning as a matter of 
habit. This old lady was the sales. 
woman for the cooperative lace mak: 
ers of her village. Once every two or 
three weeks she takes the stuff which 
has been made to Zagrab and sells it, 
I bought a little lace piece from her 
for $3 which had required the labor of 





one woman for twenty days. Mrs 
Ellinger told me that this lady came 
from a part of the country which is 
very rocky and all of the inhabitants 


are miserably poor. The old lady | 
self could neither read nor write but 
nevertheless she made a good sales- 
lady for the cooperatives. 

During the next twenty years the 
peasantry of Jugoslavia and Hui 
is going to find life very hard. Con- 
tact with the commercial world will 
disturb them even more than it does 
the smaller farmers in the United 
States. In many ways they are splen- 
did people, but apparently they don't 
fit so very well into the kind of world 
we are now developing. 

Preventing Bloat 

Methods of preventing bloat in cat- 
tle and sheep are now being discussed 
among farmers who are using sweet 
clover pasture. A group of farmers 
in Franklin county, Iowa, report that 
they have prevented bloat by pastur- 
ing sweet clover mixed with timothy 
or by giving livestock free access to 
blue grass near the sweet clover. F 
S. Wilkins, of the Iowa experiment 
station, and E. S. Dyas, crops special: 
ist in the Iowa extension service, re 
cently returned from Franklin county, 
where they interviewed farmers who 
are using sweet clover for pasture. 

Little or no trouble had been experi: 
enced on farms where five or six 
pounds of timothy per acre had been 
seeded with the sweet clover. The 
men who pastured clover on the low, 
heavy types of soil, seem to have had 
more trouble than on the lighter types. 
This is because the heavy soil makes 
the clover grow faster, and the most 
trouble is experienced when clover 
is growing fastest. 

Many farmers maintain that bloat 
may be prevented by not turning cat- 
tle on the sweet clover pasture unless 
the animals have first been fed. This 
is believed to prevent “gorging” of 
the green clover. Other farmers place 
confidence in keeping salt before the 
animals at all times. Still others keep 
livestock out of the sweet clover field 
in the afternoons, because they have 
observed that animalg seem to bloat 
more readily on the sun-heated dry 
tops of the plants. 


Clean Up the Bins 

Farmers will find it. worth while to 
repair their cribs and grain bins be 
fore the harvest season. The job is 
both more simple and easier at this 
time of the year because the posts and 
beams are not loaded. Windows may 
be added for more light and ventila- 
tion and greater convenience may be 
secured by placing the doors where 
they are needed to save steps in taking 
out feed. The outside of the buildings 
may be improved by cleaming up aud 
painting. 
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INCE last month I have had some 

very interesting experiences and I 

thought. they might be of interest to 
you boys and girls. 


I left Des Moines the evening of 


May 3, went to bed on the sleeper that 


night and in eight 
and a half hours I 
was in Chicago. 





When you stop to 
think that it is 360 
miles, in round 
numbers, to Chi- 
cago, that meant a 
quick trip. I be- 
lieve it was in 1880 
when I was nine 
years old that I 


J p 


Wallace 


made my first trip 
to Chicago. Mother going back 
to Ohio to visit her folks and took me 
It took us more than twelve 
hours to make the journey then and 
we made it in daylight, crossing the 
Mississippi river at Davenport, where 
| got my first view of this mighty 
river called “Father of Waters.’’ Sleep- 
ers in those days were rather crude 
affairs. They did not have electric 
lights, either for the main body of the 
car or in the sleeping berths. There 
were no springs in the berths and they 
did not compare with the modern pull- 
man cars of today. Unless we stop to 
look back we hardly realize the im- 
provement that has been made in 
transportation, and I surmise that in 
the next ten years we will be making 
trips to Chicago by airplane in less 
than three hours’ time and that it will 
be possible to go from Des Moines to 
New York City, a distance of nearly 
1,400 miles, in the same time that we 
now take to go to Chicago. 


was 


along. 


Forty Years Ago and Now 


I spent the day in Chicago. It is 
surely a different Chicago from what 
it was forty years ago. That was not 
so very long after the famous Chi- 
cago fire which destroyed most of the 
buildings in the city. Only a few of 
the original structures are still stand- 
ing in Chicago. There were no sky- 


scrapers and Michigan avenue, now 
said to be the most beautiful street in 
the world, could hardly have been 


called a street then. A large volume 
of land has been built in, as many of 
you young folks who attended the con- 


gress of the Four-H Clubs at Chicago 
know, and the lake front has many 


beautiful features, the Field museum, 


the Planetarium (the only one now 
built in the United States), art gal- 
lery, fountains that throw water 150 


feet in the air, looking almost like a 
geyser in operation, and an out shore 
drive, along which cars speed forty 
Miles an hour, making quick means of 
transportation from the business sec- 
tion of the city to Jackson Park on 
the south where the World’s fair was 
held in 1893. I have been going to 
Chicago regularly for thirty-five years 
several times a year and every trip 
Sees new changes. It makes one real- 
ize how fast we are moving. 


Where “Uncle Henry” Was Born 


In the evening I boarded the sleeper 
again for Pittsburgh, 500 miles away. 
In ten hours’ time I was in the city 
made famous by the coal and steel in- 
dustry. Here again is another city 
that has made wonderful progress and 
growth, the skyline, like that of Chi- 
cago, having changed very materially 
in the years that have gone by. My 
stay in Pittsburgh was only a half-day. 
I was soon on the train, again, stop- 
Ping at Greensburgh, the county seat 
of Westmoreland county, where father 
Was born, and after a brief stop there, 
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From Iowa to New York 








made the day ride to Philadelphia. It 
was a beautiful ride, a part of it tak- 
ing us over the Allegheny mountains. 


I spent the night in Philadelphia. 
The next morning I walked down to 
Franklin Square where some _ of 


the important events in the early his- 


tory of our country transpired. It is 
called the “Cradle of Patriotism” and 
the buildings are preserved as they 


ly were. One can not enter In- 


original 


dependence Hall without recalling the 
stirring events that happened there, 
but you young folks study history and 
I do not need to tell you what they 
were. If you can’t recall them as you 
read this article, I want you to look 
them up and learn all you can about 


Independence Hall and about Franklin 
Square. You will find real pleasure in 
so doing. 


On the Way to New York 


Late in the afternoon I again board- 
ed the train for the eighty-five-mile 
journey to New York. In two hours’ 
time we were there. We had passed 
thru the suburbs of Philadelphia where 
much of our early struggle for inde- 
pendence was made, across the Dela- 
ware river at Trenton, near which 
George Washington made the famous 
crossing of the Delaware for a mid- 
night attack on the British, and soon 
were transported by electricity thru 
the Pennsylvania tube under the Hud- 
son river, landing in the midst of New 
York City. When I made the trip 
thirty-five years ago, I crossed the 
Hudson river from Jersey City to New 
York on the ferryboat and I have 
never forgotten the impression. The 
many tall buildings that make the sky- 


line of New York now were not there 
then, altho there were a few of the 
high buildings then. The modern 


structures have ‘added to the beauty of 
the city buildings. 

I spent a week in 
was an interesting 
time were 
tional 
Scouts of America, 
ed by men from all 
Like Chicago, New 
Tv) not call very mat building 


They do 
now, 


New York 
week 
taken up with the 


and 
Two days of 
Na- 


Bov 


the 
Council meeting of the 
which was attend- 
over the country 
York has changed 
known by 


by name but they are 


the number they have on the street on 
which they are built. The 
held at Pennsylvania ho- 
tel, which houses several thousand 
people. The put on a mighty 
good program the night of our dinner, 
featuring the work of scouting. It was 
an interesting evening, but I do not 
have time to tell you about it. 

A week later I made another trip to 
Chicago, and this time I stayed four 
days. One of the reasons for that trip 
was to put on the National Rural 
Scout program on the National Broad- 
casting Chain. I had charge of that 
program on May 31 and we had a for- 
ty-three station hookup. Frank Mul- 
len, an Iowa boy who has charge of 
the N. B. C. agricultural programs, in- 
troduced me. My introductory remarks 
were made from the National Broad- 
casting studio at Chicago. These 
folks furnished us some very delight- 
ful music for the program. They fea- 
tured it as a farm home hour program 
with which many of you folks are fa- 
miliar. After my talk I introduced 
Colin Livingstone, who for sixteen 
years was president of the Boy Scouts 


Scout mee 


ing Was the 


boy Ss 








“Michigan Avenue .. 
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. most beautiful street in the world.” 


of America and who talked from Wash- 
ington. The switches clicked and Mr. 
Livingstone was soon on the air and J] 
think you boys and girls, many of 
whom I hope heard this talk, will 
agree with me that he made a mighty 


fine speech. He has a keen interest 
in all boys and girls and particularly 
in farm boys and girls, for whom he 
has a very high ard After his 
talk, we were switched back to Chi- 
cago and had mor ISl¢ 
Message From the President 
We were indebted to President 
Hoove1 i Gove I ie! ior it 
pi i messi I presiden 
wired I 1 tt I sible 
or n to take a } part 1 the 
o program of the rural division of 
e Boy Scouts of America, but I will 
be lad if vou w express for me my 
deep sympathy with the purposes of 
scouting and my personal appreciation 
of its benefits to the boys and girls 
who live in the country, to which the 


the 
farm lend for me an especial interest. 


, : . 
The ideals of se 


memories of my own boyhood on 


uuting bring out the 
finest traits in youthful character and 
help the boys and girls to realize the 
best of their own dreams and wishes.” 

Governor Lowden wrote: “You can 
say that I send my heartiest greetings 
to the farm boys and girls of America. 
The Four-H Clubs have much to stim- 
ulate the interest of the boys on the 
farm. These clubs should be supple- 
mented with Scout training. There 
should be an organization with the 
ideals of the Boy Scouts of America, 
working alongside the Four-H Clubs 
in order to give to the boys who live 
upon the farms a round, happy and 
satisfying life.” 

Founder of Four-H Clubs 


I introduced Mr. O. H. Benson, di- 
rector of the Rural Scout division of 
the Boy Scouts of America, an Iowa 
boy, who founded the Four-H Club 
work when superintendent of schools 
of Wright county, Iowa, who talked 
from Washington. He was called to 
Washington by Secretary of Agricul- 


ture James Wilson and promoted 
Four-H Club work all over the coun- 
try. He is as deeply interested in the 


work now as then and I do not believe 
farm boys and girls ever had a better 
friend than O. H. Benson, or ever will 
have a better one. He realizes the 
value of the Scout program for the 
boys and with the idea of rendering a 
service to them has undertaken to di- 
rect this work. If you heard Mr. Ben- 
son’s talk you will appreciate what 
kind of a man he is and how much his 
friendship means. I wish I knew just. 
how many boys and girls heard the 
program and would be glad to have 
them write me and tell me what they 
thought of it. 

I have not heard from any of our 
boys and girls who went fishing this 
year. I believe I promised to tell you 
the story of my fishing trip to Okoboji 
if you would tell me about yours. I 
expect. to make that trip before another 
issue of our Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
comes out. If I get some good fish 
stories about your fishing trips, I will 
give you mine. I know these are busy 
days on the farm and many of you 
boys and girls are real helpers, but 
surely you ought to be able to find a 
little time to write us occasionally and 
tell us some of the things you are do- 
ing out of which you are having a lot 
of pleasure. We need more letters 
from our boys and girls for the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section and the more you 
write the more you will please 

UNCLE JOHN. 
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By Four-H’ ers; 





For Four-H’ers 








ERHAPS you Four-H girls remem- 

ber that last year the Four-H pages 
with the convention news were han- 
dled for the first time by a staff of 
girls chosen from your own group. 
This year a new staff was chosen to 
report the convention for you. Don’t 
you rather like the idea of having news 
come to you thru other Four-H eyes? 
The girls on the staff have been 
chosen because of their club records 
or because of their ability to write ei- 
ther for local or state papers. On 
Tuesday, the first day of the conven- 
tion, the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead staff girls met for lunch- 
eon with Professor Blair Converse, 
head of the journalism department of 
lowa State College, to talk about ways 
of handling news items and how to 
write good Four-H stories. 

The girl chosen for the staff leader 
was Orrine Conard, of Calhoun coun- 
ty. Orrine gave one of the nomina- 


tion speeches, as well as the response 
to the college welcome. She has talked 
nty diff nt times to large groups 





The new “staff” discusses convention story 


possibilities. 


of people and estimates that she has 
spoken to an aggregate audience of 
over eight thousand. 

Ruth Blanchard, of Marshall county, 
was our editor on interviews this year. 
She is only fifteen years old. When 
she was only nine years old, she won 
fourth place in the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Pioneer Essay She is the 
editor of the Four-H Echoes, the coun- 
ty Four-H paper in Marshall county, 
and is associate editor and typist. on 
her own high paper, 
Life.” This spring Ruth won a goid 
medal in American literature and 
a silver medal in the eleventh grade 
English correctness in the 
demic meet for 1930. Over fifty thou- 
sand high school boys and girls were 
entered in meet. Ruth and Or- 
rine both served on the staff last year. 

New 
Farmer and Iowa 
Lucille Oaks, of 
was a member of the grand champion 
judging team in 1930; Katherine Leep- 
er, of Clinton county, who was on the 
winning quick bread team at 
fair and that 
given eight demonstrations before au 
diences totalling over fifteen hundred; 
Dorothy Watham, of Muscatine 
ty, who holds an eight-year 


contest. 


school “School 


state aca- 


this 


girls serving on the Wallaces’ 
Homestead staff are 
who 


Louisa county, 


the state 


who estimates she has 


coun- 


club ree- 


ord; Blanche Brobeil, of Sac county, 
the new Four-H state president; Mar- 
tha Ann Isaacs, of Johnson county, 
who also holds an eight-year Four-H 
Club record, and Inez Stephenson, of 


Page county. 


All of the 


virls were kept 


breathless, attending different confer- 
ences and special practices and carry- 
ing out. their own special part in the 
big scheme of the ymvention§ this 
year. The convention stories: that 





week 
some- 


they have collected during the 
for these pages were written 
times early in the morning before ris- 
ing bell, often at night after most of 
the club folks were in bed, or maybe 
out on the campus sitting in a grassy 
spot during the luncheon hour. There's 
even a chance that some were done 
while lectures were going on.—F. B. 


The Way We Lived 

| geen sixteen hundred girls fairly 

bubbling over with pep and enthu- 
siasm—that was Iowa’s third annual 
Four-H giris’ convention. Every coun- 
ty was represented and by this time all 
of you Four-H’ers who couldn’t 
too have enjoyed hearing about 
convention from your own 
At least we hope you have. 

Such pictures as we must have 
made! Sixteen hundred pairs of tired, 
weary legs dragging home from special 
practices. Blue uniforms darting to 
and fro on the campus. Chaperones 
calling “Quiet, girls! Lights out!” Blue 
uniformed girls acting 
as toastmistress, tak- 
ing active part on the 
program, playing ‘ar- 
monicas or. singing 
lined 
with hungry girls and 
leaders waiting for 
their food. So many 
pictures to bring home 
and remember or 
bring home and _ for- 
get. 

Who wouldn't re- 
member “Martha’’? Or 
the chiming of the 
campanile at supper 
time? Or Jimmie 
Hartley with his hu- 
man harmonica and 
his silly, lovable 
grin? Or all those in- 
spirational talks and wonderful new 
Four-H friendships? But we all want 
to forget tired, aching feet, hundreds 
of steps to climb, and the constant 
dizzy rush that made our heads swim 
and our backs ache. 

We lived, at the convention, just ev- 
Way. 


come 
the 


delegates. 


solos. Cafeterias 


ery sort of Some of us 
crowded, four in a room, into the dor- 
mitories. With us it was a mad dash 
for the showers and a bath every night. 
One group of girls camped in the field 
three hundred girls 
were “bunked” on the two top unfin- 


were 


house, Two or 


ished floors in the Union. It was for 
all the world like our attics at home. 
One of the girls who was telling us 


about it said she climbed fifty-six steps 
every time she wanted to wash her 
hands (she didn’t get to take a bath all 
week). Brown, canvas covered cots 
were lined across the floor as close to- 
gether as seemed possible. It was just 
like camping—only worse and more 
fun. There was no place to hang our 
clothes. One of the leaders laid out 
her next day’s dress carefully across 
the foot of the bed, so that it would 
straighten out and lose a few of the 
wrinkles. The next morning it was 
found crumpled and wrinkled on the 
dirt floor and so dust covered that it 
had to be discarded for the week. 

We had good food, but oh, such hun- 
gry, famished lines of girls as we were 
when breakfast, dinner or supper time 
came! Imagine twen- 
ty eight-pound hams, 
two bushels of string 
beans, sixteen gallons 
of mixed fruits, 600 
bottles of milk, 800 
slices of toast (“and I 
buttered them all my- 
I know,” said 
one of the college boy 
waiters), seventeen 
pounds of butter, fif- 
teen cases of cereal 
each containing 100 in- 
dividual servings) and 
seventy-six pounds of 
hamburger for a meat 


self, so 


loaf. This was the ac- 
tual amount of food re- 
quired by 400 of our 


entire group of 1,600 
girls during one day. 

It must have been 
no small problem to 
feed those 1,600 girls good, nutritious 
food, promptly, three times a day for 
the greater share of the week. When 
we grew tired of standing in line, we 
remembered that 1,600 girls were be- 
ing fed and it didn’t make the waiting 
quite so much. Our food cost us $3 for 
the week, our sleeping quarters $2.50. 


Opera 

F COURSE, every Four-H girl can’t 
play an instrument or sing, but at 
least every Four-H girl can appreciate 

music—and we do. 
Most of us had never seen an opera 
until “Martha” was presented at the 
Four-H convention this year. You all 


know the story, don’t you, since we 
have been studying the opera this 
year? To me, the opera had never 


seemed to quite come to life until I 
saw it presented at the convention this 
vear. This lovely opera by Frederick 
von Flotow was staged for the Four-H 
girls and their leaders at the men’s 
gymnasium by a select cast from Penn 

















Daily Times, Davenport, Iowa. 


Scott county’s Blue Grass Sunshine Workers—winners of the 
Banner Club Contest. 











Martha and Nancy come 
to life. 


ed 


College, of Oskaloosa, Iowa. Every 
year Penn College presents one mu. 
sical event and this year “Martha” was 
chosen because we Four-H girls were 
going to study it. When colleges eo 
operate with our Four-H organization. 
as Iowa State College and Penn haye, 
we can surely be proud of our friends, 
can’t we? School closed on June 6, but 
the fifty-three characters in the opera 
were retained for our Four-H presen- 
tation on June 10. 

They brought with them to Iowa 
State College four complete changes of 
scenery, each one helping to create the 
atmosphere desired at that time in the 
play. They also brought their 
tumes which were suggestive of the 
time and the country. The costumes 
were lovely and we 
girls quite fell in love 
with Martha and Nan- 


cos- 


cy in their quaint, 
sweet dresses. I wish 
every Four-H _ girl 


could have heard this 
presentation of ‘“Mar- 
tha” and could 
seen the spinning song 
come to life. You 
would all have fallen 
in love with Martha 
and her sweet voice as 
well as Nancy with her 
roguish pranks. 

The opera was di- 
rected by H. Ward 
Bedford, of Penn Co! 
lege of Mr 


} , 
nave 


Music. Mi 
Bedford said that this 
production was his 
first contact with 
Four-H girls but that 
ours was a very worthy organization 
and that Penn College was only too 
glad to cooperate with us in producing 
our own Four-H girls’ opera.—B. B. 


Iowa’s 1930 Banner Club 


a wondering just who the win- 

ners were in the Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead Banner Club con- 
test, aren’t you? It was a difficult 
thing to pick the winners—so difficult 
that honorable mention had to be given 
to three clubs. We only wish that we 
could have given first prizes to every 
one of them. 

First place, with a $50 prize, goes to 
the Blue Grass Sunshine Workers, of 
Seott county. Their club has a nine 
year record—but I'll tell you more 
about that next month. The Cedar 
Clypers, of Sac county, who were en- 
tered in last year’s contest, were given 
second place, with a $25 prize. Third 
place and $15 goes to the Go-Getters 
Four-H Club, of Calhoun county. Ca! 
houn county also entered last year and 
placed fourth. Fourth place this year 
goes to the Wide-Awake Club, 
Greene county. Their club has on 
a four-year record—but such a record 

The Morton Township Four-H Clu 
of Page county, the North Madison 
Hustlers, of Mahaska, and the Waps! 
Ever-Ready Club, of Muscatine county, 
were all given honorable mention. 

The response to the contest this y 
was so much better and the books ¢ 
tered were so superior to last y* 
entries, that it made picking the wW 
ner a difficult problem. 

Judges in the contest this year were 
Mrs. Clarence Decatur, state comn 
teewoman of the Iowa Farm Bur‘ 
Federation; Josephine Arnquist Bakk 
of the state Four-H Club departm 
and Eleanor Baur, Four-H page edit 

A story of the outstanding qualities 
of the books and some of the activities 
of the winning clubs will be given on 
next month’s Four-H Club page. 
you’re interested in entering in 
1931 Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Hot 
stead Banner Club contest, write 
for entry blanks, addressing letters tO 
the Four-H Page Editor.—E. B. 
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As WE remember back over this 
44 year’s convention, we find a 
wealth of gems that we can carry back 
home and share with those who could 
not be at Ames. 

There were the programs, going on 
all of the time, of course—regular 
three-ring circus affairs—and we 
dashed frantically and took notes mad- 
ly trying to get everything in our note- 
pooks. We couldn’t—but there were 
shining lights that stand out without 
the aid of notebooks or pencils. 

There was all-talent. night with our 
very own girls acting as entertainers. 
There was that lovely talk on pictures 
given by Miss Hanson of the college 
art department, and there was that 
blank space in the bread program 
filled in with only a moment’s notice 
by Four-H girls who have learned to 
respond to just such emergencies. 


A “Grown-Up” Election 
MOST important event and one 
that roused a lot of interest and 

enthusiasm thruout the entire group of 
convention girls was the election of 
the state Four-H officers. 

Our state nominees were selected, 
two for each of the four offices, by a 
nominating committee composed of 
the outgoing state Four-H officers and 
a member of the state club committee. 
The names of girls eligible for the dif- 
ferent offices had been previously sent 
to the state club committee by the 
counties. It’s surprising the number 
of well qualified girls there are who 

























hold a long list of state honors 
and a splendid long-time rec- 
ord. After the nominations 
were announced, nomination 
Speeches were made by girls 
from the clubs that the various new 
nominees represented. If you think 
it’s easy to give a nomination speech 
—just try one. We were so proud of 
all of our girls when they stood up be- 
fote the microphone and. in clear 
Voices gave the nominating speeches 
before that huge group of girls (and 
Without a quiver of a knee—at least 
we couldn’t see any). They seemed so 
Interested in giving their own county 
nominees a good “send-off.” 

After the nominating speeches, a day 
Was allowed so that the girls had some 
time to meet in groups of counties and 
choose county voting delegates. In 
Most the voting delegate was 
structed as to whom she was to vote 
for. In many éases the voting delegate 
Teceived her instructions after not a 
little hot argument and quite a few 
impromptu “stump speeches” (only 
they should be called “cot speeches”). 


cases 



























Four-H Convention Gems 








And then on the final evening, at 4 
o'clock, the election ballots were cast 
and shortly after that we were told 
that our new state president was to be 
Blanche Brobeil, of Sac county; our 
new vice-president. was to be Gertrude 
Hauzchildt, of west Pottawattamie 
county; our new secretary, Mary Nor- 
ton, of Calhoun county; and our histo- 
rian, Edith Blood, of Polk county. On 
Friday morning the last day of the 
convention, the new state Four-H offi- 
cers were installed in office by the re- 
tiring 1929-30 state officers. 


Singing Four-H’ers 

ee ever imagined Four-H girls did 

not appreciate music? They must 

be a musical bunch for 250 girls turned 
out for chorus work under the direc- 
tion of Miss Rosalind Cook. No mat- 
ter how tired the girls were, they were 
always right on time and ready when 
chorus practice began. Perhaps it was 
because they were greeted at the door 
by Miss Cook’s happy smile. 

The chorus was conducted just a bit 
differently this year. Previously the 
music had been sent out before the 
convention and the girls were allowed 
to practice before coming to Ames. 
This year, the music was not handed 
out until the first test up in Morill 
Hall chapel. From the group of 250 

girls, sixty were selected for the 

special chorus work. This chorus of 
girls sang on the program at the 

Four-H banquet on Wednesday eve- 

ning and again appeared on Thurs- 

day for the program at the all-talent 

Four-H program. But perhaps you 

tuned in on W. O. I. and enjoyed 

them along with the rest of the 

Four-H girls. 

During the week over 500 girls 
participated in musical numbers and 
selections on the campus. Perhaps 
that accounts for a lot of the hurry- 
ing and scurrying hither and thither 


not.” Perhaps that’s why he felt that 
he could appear on own Four-H 
girls’ all-talent night program dressed 
as a Four-H girl. We're only too glad 
to claim him as one of us. 

The harmonica band for Four-H 
girls wasn’t all fun. Jimmie Hartley 
did seem to know how to make us get 
down to work—tho the work really 
seemed like fun. There were 150 har- 
monica students this year—three 
times as many as we had last year. 
From this group, forty were selected 
for the band and we started studying 
four-part music immediately. 

“The harmonica is really a stepping 
stone instrument,” Jimmie Hartley 
says. “After you girls have practiced 
a little at home you'll be playing clas- 
sical numbers like ‘Hungarian Dance 
No: 6,’ or the ‘Sextette from Lucia.’ ”’ 

Jecause the harmonica isn’t expensive 
have tones, it 
musical 


our 


and does such clear 
trains the 
perception. Jimmie told 
us, we will requiring a more ad- 


vanced instrument. 


player in correct 
Eventually, 


be 


Talking With Carrie Chap- 
man Catt 
oo going to be a wonderful 

new world in the next fifty years 
—and you girls are going to make it.” 

As I walked across the grassy cam- 
pus on my way to interview Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, I thought of these 
words that she had given in her talk 
to the Four-H girls on this particular 
afternoon. I had just begun to realize 
that the world did hold boundless pos- 
sibilities for me and for all girls, large- 
ly because of the work that Mrs. Catt, 
who had once been an Iowa farm girl, 
had done. 

I wondered what her girlhood on an 
Iowa farm had been and I thought 
that I would ask her in my interview 
with her. Of course, I was frightened, 








over the campus during that four to six 


period every afternoon as well as any 


other vacant periods during the day. 
One Four-H girl estimated that she had 
walked nearly eight miles during the 
week, just going to orchestra practice. 
Of didn’t mind a bit be- 
cause rest of us walking 
with her at same time. It’s team 
work like this that makes orchestras, 
bands and choruses. 


course, she 
all the were 


the 


Harmonica Fun 


HOO, choo, choo-choo-choo—a last 
long, wailing whistle and the train 
turned the bend and was out of sight. 
But there was no train. It was only our 
imagination—and Jimmie Hartley back 
with his famous train number and a lot 
of new tricks. 
“l’m a Four-H girl myself,’ Jimmie 
said; “just.ask Black Hawk county if?’'m 


Upper left—Orrie 
Conard, staff lead- 
er, and Professor 
Blair “talk it over.” 

Center — Jimmie 
Hartley, the Har- 
monica man, who 
is “just another 
Four-H girl.” 

Below — Miss Jo- 
anna M. Hanson, 
of Iowa State Col- 
lege, urges Four-H 
girls to use good 
pictures. 














and the more questions that 
of to ask her, the more “shaky” I be- 
gan to feel. But I needn't 
ried for Mrs. Catt proved to be a very 
nice old lady, with gray hair, a rather 
deep voice, and a very 
air. She was very lovely to me, an in- 
experienced Four-H girl in blue, and 
she made me feel at ease and tried to 
understand and answer all of my bun- 
gling questions. 

“I came to Iowa when I was seven,” 
“Then the unplowed prairie 
violets. I went to a 


I thought 


have wor- 


business-like 


she said. 
was blue with 











Carrie Chapman Catt tells Ruth Blan- 
chard of her early Iowa life. 


country school. Maybe the schools 
and the teachers weren’t as good then 
as they are now, but I always liked to 
study and I read everything in the 
neighborhood. We didn’t have public 
libraries then, but I borrowed all of 
the neighbors’ books—old histories 
and biographies, but mostly poetry 
because I liked poetry.” 

She leaned forward chuckling. “TI 
used to learn long poems and recite 
them while I was washing dishes. 
My mother used to say she always 
knew whether it was going to take 
me a long time to wash the dishes 
or not by the length of the poem 
that I started to recite. 

“T paid most of my own way thru 
College. I worked dur- 
ing my year for 9 cents 
an hour When I 
was a junior, I became assistant li- 
brarian. I was twenty-eight when I 
took up woman suffrage work.” 

Mrs. Catt said that she had spoken 
in every county in Iowa, in every 
state in the union, on five of the six 
three of the five 
For years, she 
all the 


Iowa State 
freshman 


washing dishes. 


continents and on 
oceans in the world. 
said, she has traveled 
world organizing the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. By 1923 
one-half of the women of the world 
were enfranchised and she resigned 
as president of this alliance. She 
spoke of the strong feeling of coop- 
eration for peace among the women 
all over the world and said that “ps 
litically the Four-H girl will find the 
opportunity, when becomes a 
woman, to do the strongest work of 
her life for the question of peace.” 
Yd forgotten all about being 
frightened or afraid to ask Mrs. Catt 


over 


she 


questions and I even asked her if 
she would come out and let us have 
a picture of her so that all of 
Four-H girls could have it for y 
convention memory book. 
Four-H girls have a friend for their 
jo 


organization in Mrs. Catt.—R. 
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First Aid to Farm Animals 








will always 
aid to his 


The thinking Lone Scout 
be prepared to give first 
friends, the farm animals. A knowl- 
edge of the essential facts in first. aid 
makes up one of the requirements for 
e second class Scout ranking. It is 
included in the following information. 

Hemorrhage—Loss of blood is just 
as serious with farm animals as it is 


with human beings. It is stopped in 
precisely the same fashion. A clean 
pad or dressing pressed over the 


vound and bandaged firmly will check 
cases. A tourniquet is theoret- 
ically possible but the animal may not 
Ends of large arteries 
or ligated. Keep the 
stimulate 


most 


submit to it. 
may be twisted 
animal 
circulation. 

rate per minute 
Horse, 36 to 40; ox, 45 to 50; sheep, 
70 to 80; pig, 70 to 80; dog, 90 to 100. 

A horse’s pulse can be located below 
the angle of the jaw and along its 
lower border, practically the same dis- 
tance from the tip of the nose as the 
eye is distant therefrom. 

With cattle the pulse can be located 
as with the horse. With sheep and 
hogs, on the inner region of the thigh, 
and with dogs, on the inner side of the 
leg just above the knee. 

The normal temperature of farm an- 
imals is higher than the human level 
of 98 3-5 degrees Fahrenheit. Horses, 
100.5; cattle, 101.4; sheep, 104; swine, 
103; dogs, 101.4. 

Respiration per minute of farm ani- 
mals at rest: Horse, 8 to 16; cattle, 
10 to 30; sheep, 12 to 30; swine, 8 to 
18; dog, 15 to 20. 


not to 
. 


quiet so as 


Pulse (normal): 


Wounds not bleeding freely: As 
with human beings, infection is the 
great danger in open wounds. Clean- 


liness is essential. 
1. Bathe part with pure warm water 


that has been boiled and allowed to 
cool sufficiently. 
2. Disinfect, using mercurochrome, 


iodine, 3 per cent solution of carbolic 
acid, or creolin diluted fifty times 
(common coal-tar sheep dip). 

3. Clean, sterile bandaged 
in place. Replace dressings when 
they become saturated with wound se- 
cretions. 

4. Later healing powder may be 
dusted on-—iodoform, or borie acid, or 
equal parts of each and tannic acid. 

Bruises and sprains—These should 
be treated as for human beings, keep- 
ing the animal as quiet as possible. 

Rabies—This is a deadly disease 
most frequently caused by the bite of 
a dog. First aid: wash the wound 
thoroly with warm water and soap, 
and then apply tincture of iodine. Con- 
sult a physician. Keep the dog in 


dressing 


confinement for two weeks, if possi- 
ble, so that a veterinarian may deter- 
mine whether or not it is affected with 
rabies. If the dog is killed, the carcass 
should be sent to a laboratory for mi- 
croscopie examination. The Pasteur 
treatment for rabies is effectual. 
Bandaging—The roller bandage is 
excellent to hold animal wound 
ings in place as it can be placed on at 


dress- 


some distance on either side of the 
wound, thus making slipping less 
likely. 

Rope burns Zope or other burns 
should be treated with something to 


exclude the air. 


Six Tons of Pork Per Year 

The vocational agricultural studénts 
of the Vinton, Iowa, high school have 
formed a pig club with twenty-five 
members. The club members own thir- 
ty-six sows, out of which have been 
approximately 9.5 pigs 
The boys were able to 
save 252 pigs, or 7.2 per sow. Four 
members, Marion Langham, Victor 
Hanson, Einar Carlson and Allan Leff- 
ler, have a 100 per cent record in sav- 
ing pigs. Hamilton Tilson owned the 
sow that produced the largest litter— 
sixteen pigs. The largest litter raised 
was owned by Allan Leffler. Last year, 
several of the boys who are members 
of this club made an enviable record 
in feeding market litters. Roy Haynes, 
Leland Skoog and Howard Schoonover 
each grew two litters from a single 
sow in twelve months’ time. Their rec- 
ords reveal that the litters from the 
three sows produced 13,007 pounds of 
pork, or six and one-half tons, in one 
year’s time. These boys made a profit 
of $461.81 after every item of expense, 
including labor and depreciation on 
equipment, was deducted. 

This club also has a demonstration 
team which is ready to take part in 
any program of an agricultural nature 
in the county. They have appeared be- 
fore 500 people in six different meet- 
ings. The team demonstrates the dif- 
ferent methods used to control swine 
diseases and what and how to feed to 
obtain the best results in swine pro- 
duction. 

Twenty-four of the club members ap- 
pear in the picture on this page. Their 
names are, reading from left to right: 
Top row—Arthur McLaughlin, Marion 
Langham, Wayne Heil, Harley Hanson, 
Lyle Crisman, Calvin Reiss, Harold 
Happel, Lawrence Knuth. Second row 
—Glenn Bostrom, Victor Hanson, Ed- 
win Robeson, Allan Leffler, Roy John- 


farrowed 


per sow. 
9n9 


son, Ordoth Trego, Hamilton Tilson, 
Robert Robeson. Back row—Ralph 














Twenty-five members of the Vinton, Iowa, high school pig club. 


Knuth, Leland Skoog, Leland Porter, 
iverett Tilson, Robert Underwood, Roy 
Haines, Donavan Benfer and Howard 
Schoonover. The absent member is 
Einar Carlson. 

Leland Skoog is president and Allan 
Leffler is secretary and treasurer. 





sreaking a Calf to Lead 

How am I going to break that calf 
to lead? Two boys in Warren county, 
Iowa, were confronted with the same 
problem, but they solved it in a sim- 
ple way. 

Possibly here is an idea worth pass- 














How the rope was fastened. 


ing along to Four-H Club members 
who have obstacles to overcome in 
handling their own club calves. 

The boys purchased four big, early 
Angus calves from a herd that seldom 
saw a human being except when a 
man rode out on a horse to give them 
salt or to look after new calves. When 


the four animals were put on the 
scales and into a truck, they became 
wild and excited. When roped, they 


were almost crazy, and positively dan- 
gerous to approach. After they had 
been tied a few days and showed signs 
of yielding to human attention, the 
boys ventured to lead them out with 
the help of a lead-ring in the nose of 
each calf. 

Once outside the barn, the lead-rope 
was quickly attached to a long rope 
swing that hung from a limb of a big 
elm tree nearby. They were tied short 
enough that they could not step over 


the rope. This allowed them to exer. 
cise at will. They rushed away until 
they came to the end of the rope. They 
were automatically yanked off the 
ground, and when they regained their 
footing, they apparently acted as if 
some joke had been played upon them. 
They tried running again and again 
in different directions, but with less 
determination, until they began to give 
up hope of freeing themselves. 

The boys stood by and watched the 
fun. The calves soon learned to give 
wholesome respect to the draw of the 
rope. Only three or four such daily 
lessons were necessary until the calves 
could be led around the barnyard w 
safety. Since then, we often tie two 
calves at a time to the swing and 
them have their morning exercise, 
They soon learn to have confidenc 
in instead of fear of human beings 
Victor Felter. 

Offer Prizes for Best Dairy 
Slogans 

Four-H Club boys and girls of Towa 
are eligible to compete in the series 
of four Iowa slogan contests to be 
sponsored by the Iowa State Dairy As 
sociation and affiliated Iowa 
zations. 

The first of the four contests deals 
with the writing of slogans of five 
words or less, stressing the health, fla- 
vor, food value or economy in the diet 
of either butter, ice cream or milk. 
This contest, which has just been an- 
nounced by county club leaders, will 
close July 10. White gold, fifteen-jewel 
wrist watches are to be given to the 
three club members in the state who 
submit the three winning slogans. (on- 
tributors of the five best slogans in 
each county will receive a club ring or 
pin. 

The economic fact that Iowa is the 
second largest butter producing state 
in the nation and that increased con- 
sumption will benefft every citizen fi- 
nancially, may be considered as well 
as the health angle in writing these 
slegans. 

Three contests 
later between 
with the use and distribution of the 
winning slogans. Information in re- 
gard to these contests can be obtained 
from county agents or the Iowa State 
Dairy Association at Waterloo. Prizes 
for these later contests include three 
$100 scholarships to Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames. 


organi- 


be conducted 
clubs. dealing 


will 
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Merit Badges 





for Farm Boys 








Boys who are Lone Scouts and also 
interested in Four-H club projects can 
get credit for their project work and 
receive merit badges from any Scout 
council if they will apply for them, 
according to announcements coming 
from national headquarters. 

At the present time there are ninety 
merit. badge awards available to Boy 
Scouts. All of these are obtainable to 
any Lone Scout who will study them 
up and then pass an examination be- 
fore an examiner. Of the ninety pos- 
sible merit awards, there are thirty- 
six that deal with rural and farm sub- 
jects. Among these are the badges in 
animal husbandry, first aid to animals, 
beekeeping, dairying, beef production, 
farm mechanics, hog production, gar- 
dening, nut culture, sheep farming, 
poultry management, forestry, farm 
home planning .and building arrange- 
ment, fruit culture, conservation, and 
horsemanship. 

Where boys have a calf or pig or 
poultry entered in a Four-H project, 


¢ 


all they have to do to gain a merit 
badge in the subject is to take their 
final records to an examiner and lhe 
will approve the work. 

If you are a Lone Scout and have 
a merit award waiting for an exam- 
iner and can not find one, we will be 
glad to put you in touch with tlie 
proper folks on request. Scouting of- 
fers some real value to all boys and 
with it a training that can not be ob- 
tained so easily any other place. |! 
helps every boy to develop himself in 
worth-while things and, best of all, 
helps him find a real hobby that suits 
his needs. 

Pamphlets covering merit badge 
work are available at any Scout head- 
quarters. If you are not located neal 
one you can buy them from the na@& 
tional Boy Scout office, Park Avenue 
Bldg., New York City. They cost 20 
cents each. O. H. Benson, director 0! 
Lone and Rural Scouting, will be g!ad 
to help any boy get started on a Scout 
program. 
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Come With Us to Yellow- 


stone 
(Continued from page 9) 





Just a bit farther on the lower falls 
pour 308 feet to the bottom of the can- 
yon and roar incessantly as the clear 
waters flow away in peace. The can- 
yon is 2,000 feet wide and is 1,200 feet 
deep. Viewed from any one of the 
points along its brim, the river wind- 
ing along at the bottom looks like a 
narrow green ribbon. The canyon 
walls are red and yellow in celor, prin- 
cipally, and are made up of fantastic 
yoleanie formations. Artists 
tried to do justice in painting the can- 
yon but everyone who sees it has the 
same feeling that there is just too 
much to picture perfectly. The tour- 
ist must see this spectacle to appreci- 
ate it. 

After a day at the canyon the tour 
starts for Cody, Wyo. This is prob- 
ably one of the most interesting motor 
trips in the park and the west as a 
whole. The road, built by the govern- 
ment engineers, winds thru stalwart 
forests. 

Later on, the road becomes a tunnel 
thru rock walls and we enter the first 
of six tunnels between Sylvan Pass 
and Cody. After passing thru the 


fourth of the tunnels we suddenly see | 
It is artificial, however, being 


a lake. 
held there by the Shoshone dam. This 
lake provides irrigation for a hundred 
thousand acres of land. In the build- 
ing of this lake, which is seven miles 
long, the little frontier town of Mar- 
quette, Wyo., was submerged. 
on either side of the dam are Rattle- 
snake and Cedar mountains, watch- 
dogs of the great dam. 

The Shoshone dam is one of the ear- 
lier feats of engineering. It blocks the 
canyon at its narrowest point and 
rises up 328 feet. Across the top the 
dam is 200 feet long, altho at the bot- 
tom it is only eighty feet across. The 
dam is ten feet thick at the top but at 
the base there are 108 feet of concrete 
wall to hold back the millions of gal- 
lons of water stored there. On the 
lower side one sees the overflow gates 
where a rushing overflow stream 
comes out, and falls to the bottom of 
the canyon. The Shoshone canyon to 
the east is quite different from the 
area near Yellowstone. It has rock 
walls that smell strongly of sulphur. 
It was because of this odor that the 
Indians named the place Shoshone, or 
stinking water. Here the busses be- 
gin a crooked trip down the canyon 
sides to the town of Cody. The road 


is fairly hewn out of the rock but en- | 
gineers made the road wide and safe | 
For five | 


for travel in every respect. 
Miles this highway follows down thru 
two more tunnels cut out of the gran- 
ite, and finally the city limits of Cody 
appear. Near here is a monument to 
“Buffalo Bill,” for whom this Wryo- 
ming town was named. See Yellow- 
stone first, of course; see the geysers, 
the hot springs and lake, the falls and 
magnificent Grand Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone, and then as a climax to your 
trip go out the Cody Road and you can 
Say you have seen one of the best of 
America’s beauty spots. 





Let the Horses Out 


Now that the danger from young, 
Washy grass is past, it is a good prac- 
tice to keep work horses on grass at 
hight. There is no danger of making 
the animals soft, provided grain and 
roughage also are fed. 100d pastur- 
age is an important factor in low cost 
operation of work animals. Where the 
animals are allowed freedom of the 
Pasture at night, less feed is required, 
less labor is needed in caring for them 


and they are in better condition to 
work the next day after the night of 
Test in the open. Very little or no 


hay is required the next morning, but 
the usual grain feed should be given. 
When the horses are not working reg- 
warly, pasture feed is usually enough 
to keep them in good shape. 





Hens are rarely profitable layers 
after two or three laying seasons. Pro- 
duction drops sharply after the second 
and third years. 
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Cost- REDUCING 


Program 


Right now, with many summer 
and fall jobs ahead of you, is a 
good time to start reducing 
farming costs with the John 
Deere General Purpose Tractor. 

The John Deere General Pur- 
pose gives you big power for 
pulling a two-bottom plow—and 
your plowing job will be 
done right. 

The standard tread of the 
General Purpose gives a straight, 
center hitch for the plow—does 
away with side draft. With 
two wheels in the furrow the 
tractor is almost self-guiding. 

The John Deere has four forms 
of power—drawbar, belt, power 
take-off and a power lift. 

With the three-row flexible 
planter and cultivator equipment, 
which can be furnished, the power 
lift is a real feature—greatly 


Now... 


increases daily capacity and saves 
the hard work of raising and 
lowering levers. 

You can also get the power 
drive mower and the power lift 
buck rake for the General Purpose. 

There is hardly a farm job 
requiring power on which the 
John Deere General Purpose 
will not do it faster, cheaper 
and better. 

Remember, the General Pur- 
pose has the same _ sturdy 
heavy-duty design as the Model 
D, the larger John Deere tractor 
that is winning fame everywhere 
for low-cost, long-lasting depend- 
able farm power. 

Let your John Deere dealer tell 
you more about this real General 
Purpose Tractor. It will prove 
just as profitable for you as it has 
for thousands of other farmers. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET=“FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE"? 
It’s chockful of interesting letters from General Purpose users 
telling of their accomplishments with this equipment —intere 
esting and valuable to you. Write John Deere, Moline, iil., and 
ask for booklet WL-443 





OHN=:DEER 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Pulls a two-bottom plow with two 

tractor wheels in the furrow and a 

center hitch to plow and tractor —an 
ideal tractor for plowing. 





oe 
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Grinding feed, threshing, 
—are a few of the belt 
handle. 


lling silos 
obs it will 
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This is the John Deere Model D, the 
famous 3-4 plow tractor for the heav- 














ier farm jobs—simple, dependable, 
economical, 
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WRITE The leader for 32 years; has 
BOOK patented features no others 

can.use. Allsteel sections full 
16 in. wide with 16 bends, 
strongest ever built. Fast, 
smooth working, big capac- 
ity, yet needs little P saan 
All steel 4-wheel derrick. 
The finest, longest lasting 
outside equipment any 
man can own, but priced 
nomore thanordinary ele- 
vators. A size for every 
job. Write for book show- 
ing also Little Giant 
Copper Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators. 
a) Portabie Kievates 


Mfg. Co. 
04 McLun St. 
_ . Bloomin 





































PRICES 


Yor your 


“Store your corn or grain crop right on your 
farm,’ urges the Federal Farm Board Wait_for 
the high prices, and get a real profit this year. New 
TIP-TOP cribs and bins prevent loss from rats, 
vermin, or mold. Cure and dry wheat. Unusually 
heavy construction throughout. Special TIP-TOP 
ventilating system. Fewer sections. Easier to erect 
Only six sides. Finest materials. Send for com- 
plete specifications, low prices, and FREE Circular. 

TIP-TOP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept W Des Moines, lowa 


CORN and GRAIN | 





Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 








The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing. web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 


leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 























Puts your individual number on each bird and 


gives positive proof of ownership. Easy to use 


| to the wing tissues 
| 

| 

} 

} Poster announcing “Marked | Poultry on this 
Farm’’ with each outfit Thieves avoid marked 
poultry because harder to sell and more likely 
to cause arrest, 


Price, with ink for 100 birds, $2.00. 
With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 


Order today from 
Service Bureau Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
(Reward offer of Service Bureau is $25.00 on 
unmarked, but 7, when marked poultry is 
stolen. ) 


Take no chances 











LARGEST INSUROR 
OF AUTOS IN IOWA 
--and Why! 


facilities for service are un- 


S TAT equaled anywhere. 
leven hundred 
prevent lapses, 


esident attorneys at your service with- 
out cost in case of claim against you, 
and 

v irtually every claim investigated weekly 


ready to help 
coverages, etc. 


agents 
explain 


by our adjustors and 


nvariably settled to satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


overages include fire, theft, tornado, 
personal liability and property damage. 


promptness and fairness in “State” 


fb very policyholder a booster because of 
service and settlements. Mail coupon to 


The “‘STATE”’ 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Des Moines 











SEND FACTS TO 




















Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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SAVE MONEY BY 


CANNING 


AT HOME 


THE EASY WAY 


a a delight it is to your family 
to be able to eat the vegetables of 
your garden and the fruits of your 
orchard all during the winter months. 
You can’t imagine how much money 
you save by packing and preserving at 
home, especially when you can do this 
the easy, quick and sanitary Burpee way 
endorsed by leading Home Eco- 


nomic experts. 


BURPEE 


Home Sealer and 


in sanitary containers, 


to have the facts, too. Mail 
coupon now for this valuable 
information. 


Burpee Can Sealer Co. 
215 W. Huron St., Dept. 104 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pressure Cooker 


The Burpee method permits you 

to take your fruit and vegetables 

direct from the garden, place them 

seal them 

airtight in a jiffy, and then steri- 

lize everything with the Burpee 

Pressure Cooker at temperatures 

up to 250 degrees. No waste. No muss or 
fuss. No more hot kitchens. Canning and 
preserving time now becomes a pleasure. 


Do you want a free demonstration? 


We are arranging with women’s organizations 
throughout the State of Iowa for free demonstrations, 
showing how to can the modern Burpee way. Thou- 
sands of women the country over are enthusiastic 
about this new, safe, sure method. It will pay you 


Burpee Pressure Cooker 


~~ 
BURPEBE CAN SEALER CO., 215 W. Huron St. 
Dept. 104, Chicago, III. 
Dear Sirs: I am interested in your modern method 
of home canning. 
( ) Please send me information. 
) I can assist in arranging for a group 
demonstration in my town. 




















CASWELL ExyEnsion STEERING WHEEL CONTROLS save 


one man new to lear 
CASWELL Quick TURN ’ BINDER HITCHES cut the corners 
clean 
all binders and all tractors. Thousands In use for years 


Satinfac tion guarantee d or write direct to 


CASWELL MFG. CO. 


See your dealer 


Dept.W Cherokee, lowa 


SEND us your wool; Let us manufacture it 
into woolen goods and supply you with: 
FLANNELS 
UNDERWEAR 


SWEATERS 
OVERCOATS 
BLANKETS MITTENS 
STOCKINGS WOOL BATTS 
“Write for our catelog showing the many articles we con furnish. 
LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 
260 Marshall Ave. Litchfield Minn, 






































One Minute Manufacturing Company, 


nielna 
FARM WASHER 


Model 199 One Minute with Briggs & 
Stratton built-in 4-cycle automobile 
type gasoline engine. 











quiet running sealed gea 
assembly . 


7 time. 
your dealers today. 
Faithful Servants 


in Farm omes 
for Over 30 Years 


all Iowa 
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With big por- 
ecelain tub... with exe sro 
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jare brethren. (9) Is 


Sabbath School Lesson 


Abraham—A Pioneer of 
Faith 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for July 6, 1930. Genesis, 12:1-5; 13: 
1-13; 17:1-8; 18: 22-23; Hebrews, 11: 
8-10. Printed—Genesis, 12:1-3; 13:7- 


12; 8:10.) 

“Now Jehovah said unto 
thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto the land that. I will show thee: 
(2) and I will make of thee a great na- 
tion, and I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and be thou a bless- 
ing: (3) and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and him that curseth thee 
I will curse: and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed. ... 

“And there was a strife between the 
herdsmen of Abram’s cattle and the 
herdsmen of Lot’s cattle: and the Ca- 
naanite and the Perrizite dwelt then 
in the land. (8) And Abram said unto 
Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and between my 
herdsmen and thy herdsmen; for we 
not the whole 
Separate thyself, I 
from me: if thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go to the 
right; or if thou take the right hand, 
then I will go to the left. (10) And 
Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the Plain of the Jordan, that it was 
well watered every where, before Je- 
hovah destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, like the garden of Jehovah, like 
the land of Egypt, as thou goest unto 
Zoar. (11) So Lot chose all the Plain 
of the Jordan; and Lot journeyed 
east: and they separated themselves 
one from the other. (12) Abram dwelt 
in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelt 
in the cities of the Plain, and moved 
his tent as far as Sodom. 

“By faith Abraham, when he was 
called, obeyed to go out unto a place 


Hebrews, 
Abram, Get 


land before thee? 
pray thee, 








- with fast cael | 
ing agitator that does a 

family wash in half the| 
This is the Modern 
| Farm Washer... Seeit at 





jitance: 


which he was to receive for an inher- 
and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. (9) By faith he be- 


came a sojourner in the land of prom- 


ise, as in a land not his own, dwelling 
jin tents, with Jacob and Isaac, the 
heirs with him of the same promise: 
(10) for he looked for a city which 
hath the foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

‘God did prove” (or tempt) Abra- 
ham. We will get a better understand- 


ing of this lesson if we regard it asa 
final, 
Abraham to 


convincing test of the loyalty of 
his God. He had 
chosen as the one man in all the world 


been 


to restore monotheism, to restore the 
knowledge and worship of the one 
true God, lost during the years which 
intervened between Noah and Abra- 
ham. He was to stand forth in all 
time to come as the exponent of the 
only religion that can save man from 
his own vices. To put it another way: 
He was the only man to express the 


conception of the Divine, on which a 


lasting civilization could be estab- 
lished. The nations of the earth were 
to be blessed only as they became 
sharers in his faith. He thus stands 
out in history as a man far greater 


than any mere man who has ever lived 


since, the one man who kept alive the 


right conception of the relation of man 


to God. 

The man who is to hold this high po- 
sition in human history must. be tested 
or tried. That is the Divine method; 
and is the human method as well. We 
do not put great responsibility on un- 
tried and inexperienced men. The sub- 
lime faith of Abraham was a matter 
of growth. The first test of his obedi- 
ence to what he believed to be the Di- 


| vine will was to leave his native coun- 


try, Ur of the Chaidees, and to a 
remote part of the empire among utter 
strangers, in company with his fa- 
ther’s family, the clan or tribe. The 
tribe of Nahor evidently started for 
Canaan, for they took the route trav- 
eled by caravans and armies ever 
since; not directly across the desert, 


£0 


By “UNCLE HENRY” 


WALLACE 


for that was impossible with herds 
and flocks, but north 560 miles, to the 
upper fords of the Euphrates. Here, 
for some reason, they stopped, appar- 
ently for a long time. 

The next trial is in cutting loose 
from his kindred, except his nephew, 
Lot. The promises here given were 
mainly earthly and only remotely and 
vaguely spiritual: a great name, the 
father of many nations, protected by 
heaven, a blessing to the race. He 
then journeys southwest 400 miles to 
a new country, settled by the descend- 
ants of Ham; and there he builds an 
altar to Jehovah, the first of which we 
read since the days of Noah. Here he 
receives the promise that he shall pos- 
sess the land thru his posterity—the 
posterity of a man now about eighty 
old. It required great faith 
believe that. 


years 


He is allowed, not commanded, to 
go into Egypt. The weakness of his 
character is revealed in the matter of 
Sarah. (Abraham told the king 
was his sister and she was taken into 
the Pharaoh’s house.) As the result 
of this deception he is invited to leave 
the country; and the man who is ex- 
pected to be shortly the brother-in-law 
of the king is apparently escorted by 
the Egyptians to the borders of the 
country and told to leave—a sore trial 
to a man like Abraham. He returns 
to Bethel, rebuilds his altar, and rein- 
states the worship of Jehovah, show- 
ing that he has learned his lesson. 

His increased wealth brings to him 
another trial: his separation from his 
nephew, Lot, whom he had doubtless 
looked upon as his heir. This time he 
is given the promise of the land for his 
posterity, a posterity to be as number- 
less as the stars in the heavens or the 
sands of the Seashore. It took great 
faith in an invisible God to believe 
that. Next, when the Lord assures him 
that he need not be afraid, that He is 
his shield and his exceeding great re 
ward, we heard him complaining bit- 
terly that he is childless. Lot is gone, 
gone to the corrupt city, and there is 
ho one thru whom the promise could 
be fulfilled but Eliezer, the 


she 


son ol a 


slave. He is told that he is mistaken 
in this; that his own son shall be his 
heir. He believed that, but craved 


some visible token, and was then given 
to understand that. it is only 
that should possess the land, and that 
only after they had served as_ bonds- 
men in a foreign land. After that he 
listens to Sarah’s suggestion that he 
should take a concubine and thus ful- 
fill the promise; and for thirteen years 
this old couple seem to have been sat- 
isfied that the promise had been ful- 


his seed 


filled. Next they are told that they 
are mistaken; that Sarah—eighty-nine 
years old—should have a son. They 
both laughed, Sarah in derision, tor 
she did not believe a word of it. Abra- 
ham, from surprise and that sort of 
incredulity which the disciples felt 
when, on seeing the risen Savior, 
“they believed not for joy, and won- 
dered.” (Luke, 21:41-43.) When they 


see that the promise is to be fulfilled, 
they are both happy. It is easy to be 
lieve after proof that the promise is to 
be fulfilled. 

Another trial comes: Ishmael, o2 
whom the old man’s heart is set, must 


go. Sarah insists on it. No son ol a 
slave shall make fun of her boy; and 
so Abraham (his name has before this 
been changed from Abram to Abra- 
ham, father of a multitude—Genes)s, 
17:5) must see his son go out &as 


lonely lad into the heathen world. 

And soe this man, because God co 
manded it, must leave his count 
must leave his kindred, must part wit! 
his nephew, and must part with his son 
Ishmael. Now comes the crucial trial. 
He must part with Isaac, and not only 
part with him, but must, with his ow2 
hand, offer him up as a burnt offerings 
on a mountain three days’ journey dis- 
tant. It must have been hard for 
Abraham to believe that he must offer 
up Isaac; for this horrible custom of 
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human sacrifice, and the sacrifice of 
the first born, had grown up in con- 
nection with the offering of sacrifices 
to heathen gods among the idolatrous 
nations. These people held nothing too 
sacred for their idols. Before Abra- 
ham, in Egypt and Phoenicia, and aft- 
erwards in the distant Punic settle- 
ments of Carthage and Spain, the high- 
est expression of the spirit. of sacri- 
fice found satisfaction only in the 
purning alive of children by their 
parents. 


Was Abraham equal to such a sacri- 


fice as that which the heathen in their | 


idolatrous superstition and ignorance 


were accustomed to make to their 
gods? Such a suggestion made by any 
other than God Himself, whom Abra- 


ham had so long trusted, would have 
been met with scorn. But would he 
obey, if his God made such a require- 
ment of him? The command came to 
him, while at Beer-sheba, to offer his 
only son, Isaac, as a burnt offering. 
Put yourself in Abraham's place, and 
try to realize what this would mean. 

He had lived too near God all these 
years, their communication had been 
too frequent and intimate for him to 
doubt that this was God’s voice. Once 
convinced, notice the promptness: He 
“rose early in the morning.” Natural- 
ly, he would tell Sarah nothing about 
it. He has two days to think about it, 
to realize the greatness of the sacri- 
fice. The morning of the third day, 
apparently at the foot. of the mountain 
on which the sacrifice was to be made, 
he leaves his servants and tells them 
to wait till he and his boy come back 
from worship. He takes the wood 
along—the boy carries it, while Abra- 
ham carries the knife and the fire. 
The boy asks: Where is the lamb? 
and Abraham answers: “God will pro- 
vide.” The altar is built, the wood 
laid in order, the boy bound, the knife 
raised. The angel of Jehovah from 
heaven says: Hold! You have stood 
the test; your obedience is perfect. 
You have withheld nothing. You have 
offered in spirit your son, your only 
son Isaac. 

Two things reveal Abraham’s inmost 
thoughts during these three days. He 
told the servants to wait until he and 
his son came back from worship. This 
gives us a hint as to his secret 
thought. This is more fully explained 
in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
verses 17-19: “By faith Abraham, be- 
ing tried, offered up Isaac; yea, he 
that had gladly received the promises 
was offering up his only begotten son, 
even he to whom it was said, In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called; accounting 
that God is able to raise up, even from 
the dead; from whence he did also in 
a figure receive him back.” Abraham 
regarded Isaac as a miraculous child. 
He had faith in his God, and faith that 
God would raise him from the dead; 
and so we are told that he named the 
Place Jehovah-jireh, Jehovah will pro- 
vide. 

We may draw some lessons. One is 
that God requires of us, as He did of 
Abraham, prompt obedience. The 
greatness of Abraham lay in his con- 
viction that he was guided by the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe; and that 
God worked thru him. In this convic- 
tion lies all moral greatness. As Jesus 
said: “According to your faith be it 
done unto you.” 

The second lesson is the overwhelm- 
ing rebuke given to all human sacri- 
fice. Abraham lived fifty years after 
this, and mingled with heathen princes 
and people, and was able to show to 


them the Divine prohibition of human | 


Sacrifice. It is not the sacrifices that 
reconcile us to God, but obedience, the 
Service of a lifetime. Yet in many 
Ways we may be sharers in Abraham’s 
trial, and men and women of the high- 
est religious convictions have often so 
Shared. For example, when they send 
their sons to the battlefield, knowing 
that they may see them no more in 
this world. When they devote their 
Sons or daughters to missionary work 
among savage tribes. When they en- 
dure financial losses rather than en- 
sage in a corrupt business. For the 
Prime test of faith is obedience to the 
commands of God, or, to put it in mod- 
ern phrase, to our convictions of duty. 
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BE RID OF WASTE and WORRY 


at threshing time each year 
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stead of risking losses due to storms, sprouting, 
stack burn, and wasteful hired machinery— 
thresh with your own McCormick-Deering All-Steel 
Thresher and pocket the savings. 


You'll cut down losses and waste at every point. 
You'll get higher premiums for your grain because the 
grain will be cleaner, better in color, and you can get 
in on the earlier markets. Then there are always oppor- 
tunities to do custom threshing. You can earn a good 







Ball-Bearing Cylinder 


Vv 
4 return on your investment afi ’ve fini 7 
4-Section Straw Rack y estment after you’ve finished your 
own threshing. 
* 


McCormick-Deering All-Steel Threshers are made in 
two sizes: 22 x 38, and 28 x 46. Get the full details 
from your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


Roller- Bearing Stacker Fan 
v 


Rockwood Pulleys INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


alee of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Channeled 


McCormick- Deering 


FAMOUS for FAST, CLEAN, LOW-COST THRESHING 


oGEHL " 


Lightest running, cleanest 
cutting silo filler made. With 25 dif- § 
ferent makes, the GEHL holds 40% 
of all sales in Wisconsin. A mar- ; 
velous cutter with all steel frame 
and fly-wh self-feeding, clog- 
proof, gears running in oil; im- 
proved ball-bearing prevents end 
play. Will stand the gaff 


Cuts andThrows More 
Corn at 500 r. p. m. 


ASAFE speed using only 5 h. p. 
Motor, cuts power costs to as low 
as $1.75 per 
silo. Post your- 
self onthistime 
and money 
saver. Interesting 
catalog upon request. 
Also name of nearest 
dealer, Write today. 


GEHL BROS. 


Chicago, Illinois 








THE WHIRLIGIG 
QUILT DESIGN 


| A New Service 
| for Our Quilt 
| Lovers 


Summer months don’t allow a lot 
of time for quilt piecing—but don’t 
you love to sit on the shady porch 
and work with cool dainty scraps 
of prints and plain patches while 
you “catch your breath?” 

An excellent quilt pattern to use 
is this Whirligig or Pin Wheel de- 
sign. 

This lovely pattern may be had by 
sending fifteen cents to the Quilt 
Editor of 








Low Speed | 
Big Capacity | 
































Keep Food Cool 
Without Ice or Electricity 


The Empire Iceless Cooler saves you 
countless * to and from cellar or cool- 
ing house. Costs nothing to operate. 

lo ice, electricity or complicated mech- 
anism. Lowers by windlass into weil, cistern 
4] or special excavation. Held at any heixht. 

hasily installed. Costs less than a season's ice 
bil. Write for free folder. Agents Wanted. 

EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
N. 7th St. Washi 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


(aA 


. 









cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son, Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
gy anything. Guaranteed. 
insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, NN. Y. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


You'll find it most fascinating for 
summer pick-up work. 
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than ALL 


For 57 Years, the Purest 
Spices the world produces. 
They go farther—are richer 
in flavor. 


Famous! 


TONE’S 
Saigon 
Cinnamon 


The genuine pure Saigon 
Cinnamon. TEN times as 
rich as the inferior, astrin- 
gent cinnamons sometimes 
offered as substitutes. 


Famous for a generation. 





lowa Housewives 
Buy More TONE’S 


COMBINED 










Other Brands 











SAIGON 
CINNAMON 











Sold in Both Cartons and Tins 


TONE’S 


S$ P I 


TONE BROS 


There are 2 kinds of spices—TONE’S and 


C ES 


DES MOINES 


“others” 








SUMMER SALE PRICES 


High Quality, big, strong, 
money saving bargain sum- 
100 books your order or 
Order today 


Now! Capper's 
vigorous chicks at 
mer prices $1 per 
C.0.D. if you prefer. 


White, 


Per 100 
Heavy 

: ... $7.50 
mares, 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 


“ Biack | "Minorcas, ; 
W. Wyandotes, Buff “Orpingtons, 

Minorcas aa ee ew ewe he . : 
Light Assorted . 6.90 
100% Live Arrival P ure pred ‘stock guaranteed, 


CAPPER HATCHERY ELGIN, |OWA 








HICKS S772" ced 


r ~-0. D.!: | 200-324 Ego Pedigreed Stock! 
ert 


ee 100% live delivery te = 
* Ist w 










mane sot th the ef, 5S, Anytoss 
resi 2nd week *; price. Send $1 per 100, Cones 
Co) os ostage or send ‘cash f n full and we pay postage. 
ooh hee. Prompt service. 100 ©6600 


1000 
White a= 3 Brown horns...... $6.50 $31.00 $60 
1 Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas,.... § 
11 Bf, Orps., a Rocks, ‘ys orSil.Wy. 8.50 
Aacoeted livy fed oct d All Breeds, 100, $5.90)" 
id 2c per ci chick ke for Specks Quality or bc for Trapnest Quality 








BOOTH FARIS, Box —y CLINTON, MO. 


-PRICES cur- 
TO LAY CHI 


1 REE TESTED FOR LIVABILITY. No other 
flocks have been put to this test. Accredited, Utility 
strain prices below. 100% live delivery ~~ 100 

wre 2 











eghorns, Anconas . 6 7.¢ 

Barred, White and Buff Rocks, Reds 8.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 8.00 
Heavy Assorted Breeds Pie 7.00 
Light Assorted Breeds ............00005 6.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog fre 
Standard Poultry Farms, Box 218, Chillicothe, Mo. 


G Bootes 
ATCHERIES#* 


Standard Accredited Chicks 
Bloed Tested—Guaranteed 

—Main Plant— 
WORTHINGTON, MINN, 








BOX E, 












King 


. P. A. Certi- 
fo 8 fica Chicks 
BIG Layers. 
Fifteen Years’ 
Better Breed- 
ing Triple 
Value. 


Special July Prices 


STANDARD MATINGS Per 100 
W. and Buff Leghorns........ 8.8.00 


W. and Bd. Rocks, 8. C. Reds... 9.50 
W. Wyans., Bf. Orpe. ......: 10,00 
ie | Reece ee 13.00 


DOUBLE CERTIFIED MATINGS 
Pedigreed Cockerels 

W. and Bf. Leghorns... 

W. and Bd. Rocks, 8S. C, Reds.. 12.00 

W. Wreme., TRG. DrBGs. oc cccsce 

W. Minorcas 





Assorted Heavy Breeds White 
Rock, W. Wyandotte, Buff 
Orpington, ete., 2 weeks old. 
3 and 4 weeks old 

Mam, Pekin D 

Mam. Bronze ’ 

3 and 4 week 
and Bf. 
W. Minorea Pullets. 


18.00 





old W. 
Leghorn and 
35e in 100 lots 
Sand 4 week old W. and 


and W., 
Cockerels ..15c in100 lots 
$1 down, balance 


charges when full 
Send for com- 


Bf. Leghorn 

Minorca 

Live Delivery Guaranteed 
C.0.D. or we prepay shipping 
remittance accompanies order, 
plete literature. 


lowa Chick Hatchery 


Box W2 Iowa City, Iowa 

















EW LOW PRIC 


Reiling’: s Certified CHICKS 


June 20th to August Ist ee, 100 500 
White, Brown Leghorns 5.90 $34 00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Re ; $$ 90 38.75 
White Rocks, White W yandottes - 7.90 38 75 
Buff Orpingtons, 8. L. Wyd.. . 7.90 38. 75 
Heavy Mixed ... v0. . 6.90 34.00 
Light Mixed : 5.00 25.00 
Postpaid 100% live arrival guaranteed. Send 
eash with order We can ship promptly 
a HATCHERIES, Davenport, lowa 


CHICKS 7:UP | 





sd Accredited. 100% live arrival, prepaid. Catalog 
roe. NEW LOW PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
Utility | Quality | Master Bred 
BREED NAME —_| uN |Gualiey| Mate 
Wh. Pr. end BE, SEOERS «0 0 0 1 Ot | $10.00 $13.00 
Barred R Anconas Wan’ 9.00 | 11.00 14.00 
Ris, Reds Bf, Orpe 10.00 | 12.01 15.00 
White Minorcas, Light releee’ 12.00 15..0¢ 18. 00 





A rted per 100, $7.00, Other breeds at low prices 
missouri POULTRY FARMS, Box 32 Columbia, Mo. 





Extra Large 
Husky White Leghorn Chicks 


from the blood-tested yearling hens mated to 
cockerels direct from Tancred Farms. Guaran- 
teed. $8 per 100, which is about half price 
Choice breeding cockerels 4 months old. 

HAMILTON LEGHORN FARM 
_ ae Iowa 








Ww ia Buff Minorcas oking orders 

now for White, seca and Bu Leg- 

} horn pullets, any age or n iber ren 

other reeds when ordered. Started 
chicks, 15 cents up 


HOSTLER’S HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 
TIPTON, 1OWA 





When writing to our advertisers, 
advertisements in Wallaces’ 


please mention that you read their 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 








THE POULTRY 


Cool Poultry Houses Are 


Essential 


If one would keep the summer eggs 
rolling in, he must keep his hens in 
cool, well-ventilated poultry houses, 
says Prof. A. W. Lohman, extension 
poultryman of the University of Ver- 
mont. ‘Cool both day and 
night, add to the comfort of the birds 
in producing eggs under warm weath- 
er conditions,” he states. 

In addition, Professor Lohman ad- 
vises an abundance of fresh, clean wa- 
ter, the feeding of a moist (not wet) 
crumbly mash about noon time, daily 
feeding of greens if birds are con- 
fined, a late afternoon feeding of hard 
grain, and prompt treatment for mites 
and body lice. Care should be taken 
to have sufficient. mash hoppers, eat- 
ing space, and the hoppers arranged 
so that they are lighted on both sides 


houses, 


and easily accessible. Mr. Lohman 
believes that better results are ob 
tained if the laying flock is confined 


under comfortable conditions rather 
than being allowed to range all day on 
a piece of bare, sun-baked soil. 
Frequent sprayings of cracks and 
crevices in the perches with burnt 
crank case oil, mixed half and half 
with kerosene and strained thru cloth, 
will control the mites. Sometimes it 
is necessary to spray nesting and gen- 
eral equipment. For treatment of lice, 
paint the roosts with nicotine sulphate 
one-half hour before the chickens go 
to roost. The use of “blue butter,” a 
mixture of 50 per cent mercurial oint- 
ment, and vaseline, mixed equal parts 
and applied in the size of a pea to the 
region of the vent, is a popular method. 


Eggs for Calves 


All of us have heard of the practice 
of burning corn when the price is low, 
and a few of us may have heard about 
the man who fed eggs to his hogs. 
Now it seems the dairymen have taken 
up utilization of low-priced farm 
produce 

The following extract was taken 
from the Rural New Yorker and it was 
written by a man who tried feeding 
eggs to calves: 

“I wonder how many readers realize 
the value of eggs to feed to calves? At. 
this time of year nearly every farm 
has from two to three calves started to 
raise. Others have some fattening. 
Now when eggs are cheap is a good 
time to try the experiment. 

“Take one or more eggs, break into 
a funnel in a bottle, add a few spoons 
of cold water and shake well, then 
pour down the calf’s throat. The re- 
sult will soon be noticed not only in 
flesh but in the gloss of the calf’s hair 
which will shine like satin. An egg is 
equal to a quart of milk. In thirty 
years’ experience living on a farm 
where calves were fattened nearly the 
whole year I have known of the great 
benefit of given when calves 
were scouring instead of giving milk 


eggs 


not only to act as a medicine, but also 
as a food to keep up the strength of 
the calves until able to take milk, or 
given when only a pint of milk diluted 
with water could be given at each 
meal.” 


Prevent Fishy Taste in 
Broilers 


If you are feeding cod liver oil to 
broilers, it is a good idea to remove 
the oil from the ration about sixteen 


to eighteen days before marketing the 
birds. Cod liver oil has a tendency to 
cause the flesh to have a fishy taste if 
it is fed right up to marketing time, 
according to experiments at Purdue 
University, Purdue, Ind. The experi- 
ments show no evidence that the omis 
sion of cod liver oil for a short pe- 
riod will cause any bad effects upon 
chickens of marketable size. 

The amount of cod liver oil fed and 
the length of time used, the method of 
cooking and the temperature of the 
meat when served, affected the inten- 
sity of the fishy flavor in these young 
chickens. One lot was fed 2 per cent 
cod liver oil in the ration and after the 
oil had been discontinued two weeks, 
no bad taste was apparent while the 
meat was warm but a trace was de- 
tected when allowed to become cold. 
Another lot received 4 per cent cod 
liver oil in the ration. One bite of 
one of these birds was enough, the 
fishy taste was so evident. However, 
after the oil had been removed from 
the lot for two weeks, only a slight 
trace of fishy flavor could be detected. 


Open New Egg Market 


An auction egg market was opened 

t Toms, N. J., during the first part of 
June. Eggs sold on the market will 
be not. more than three days old and 
all cases will be assembled on a grad- 
ed basis. The opening of this market 
is the result of three years of study by 
the New Jersey department of agricul- 
ture of all egg marketing systems in 
eastern areas. It is expected that 
other similar auction egg markets will 
be established in the state. 

According to the plans, the market 
will be open on two days of each week 
and no carry-overs of eggs will be per- 
mitted. All eggs will be sold f. 0 
auction block and only cash or certi- 
fied checks will be accepted in pay- 
ment. The producer’s name will ap- 
pear on each package. Eggs will be 
sold in lots of from one to ten cases, 
so as to give opportunity to small job- 
bers, retailers and buyers who oper: 
ate retail egg routes to obtain the 
quantities they need. Eggs averagins 
twenty-four ounces to thee dozen 
be sold as “extras” and those averas- 
ing twenty-two ounces as “mediums 


will 


Pigs or chicks raised on clean grou! d 
grow fastest and require the least feed 
per pound of 


gain. 
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stole a billion dollars from 
farms last year. It’s so easy to 
protect your crops and profits from 
the menace of weeds—with chemical 
weed killers. 
Enlist now in the war on weeds! 
Kill the weed patches. 


Fistht WEEDS with 





CALCIUM CHLORATE 





Recommended by Experiment Sta- 
tions and Farm Agencies, used 
onthousandsof 
farms for the 
eradication of 
all noxious 
weeds, including 


Wild Morning Glory 
(Bindweed) Quack Grass 
Canada Thistle, Sow Thistle 


Johnson Grass. 
Chlorate Weed Killers are packed in 


3% Ib. sifter cans for dusting on small 
areas and in 50, 100 and 200 Ib. 
drums for use in standard spraying 
and special dusting equipment. 





Crops can be grown next season on 
treated soil. Non-poisonous to live- 
stock and people—non-corrosive to 
metal. Costs only 10c-25¢ per sq. rod. 
Write for booklet— Ask your 
County Agent about Chlorates 
Distributed by 
The Pearson-Ferguson Co. 


401 St. Louis Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Manufactured by 
Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Houston, Tex. Palo Alto, Calif, 
Boise, Idaho Winnipeg, Man. 





Chicago, Ul, 




















The Attaches to 
Monticello Tractor, 
Grain Motor, 
Blower or Ford 
Elevator 





Will do the 
ing time. 
per hour 


hardest job for you at thresh- 
Transfers 800 to 1,000 bushels 
to bin or car. Easily moved and 


Set up for operation. Pipes are telescopic 
and elevate up to 30 feet high. Does not 
injure grain. Write today for literature 


and prices. 


Franklin Equipment Co. 
Dept. W. MONTICELLO, IOWA 


Cut Feed Bills 


Don’t wl costly feed on the ground. 
Save it with an Economy Feeder. 
Over 40,000 in use by such farms as 
the Fox Chemical Co. 


ance own rations, mature 

icker. Amazing low prices. + 
ee your dealer or write for free | — 
literature. ABE et 

THE HARGROVE CO. (D. m. > & Co. 
404 New York Avenue — m mie. ce a 
tia receencicons 


GRAIN BINS 


MID-WEST BINS are made of 



















\4 





ALL-STEEL 
Corrugated 


2% in. Corrugated Steel esti- 
mated 22 times as strong as flat 
steel. Cost no more than ordinary 
bins. Easily set up or moved. 
Non-sag patented roof. Biggest 
valne. Low price Freight pre- 


paid. FREE—Write for folder, 
prices. Agents wantec 
MID-WEST STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., 158 Am. Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


=| find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 














| for highest score 


; Hamilton 


Four-H Boys at Ames 


More than 400 earnest-faced Iowa 
lads laid aside farm work long enough 
to stage their annual Four-H club rally 
at Ames, June 16, 17 and 18. In many 
ways, it was a great rally. First, there 
was an increase in attendance of ap- 
proximately 100 boys over last year; 
this in spite of the fact that fathers 
back home were very busy plowing 
corn and making hay. Second, Madi- 
son was recognized as the first stan- 
dardized county Four-H club in Iowa. 
This means that Madison county has 
an organized boys’ 
ized girls’ club in every township. 
Third, boys from all of the counties 
represented distinguished themselves 
in the various grain and livestock judg- 
ing contests. Many boys would add 
that the good time they had during 
the three days was sufficient com- 
pensation. 

Things started happening right after 
8:00 o’clock, Monday morning, June 16, 
when Raymond M. Hughes, president 
of the college, extended a hearty wel- 
come to the many young visitors. In 
the sessions that followed, there were 
contests where boys judged horses, 
dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and 
various kinds of grains. There were 
trips to the crop experimental plots 
and to the spacious livestock barns. 
There were meetings where college 
professors told about dairy indus- 
tries, proper foods and friendly farm 


| animals. 


Excitement was general at the ban- 


quet, Wednesday night. Many of the 
club groups demonstrated their pep 
with cheers and songs. Madison county 
was represented in full foree, with a 
boy from every township. County 
Agent Paul Barger, who sat at the 
speakers’ table as its representative, 
later in the evening received a Certifi- 
cate from Director R. K. Bliss, for the 
county’s achievement. Short talks 


Murl McDonald, assist- 
ant club director; Clarence McRey- 
nolds, of Wapello county, retiring 
state Four-H club president, and J. S. 
Van Wert, of Franklin county, now a 
student at Iowa State College. Joe 
Lilly, of Des Moines, entertained with 
a story of hunting big game in the 
African jungles. Music and songs were 
generously provided by the Hamilton 
County Four-H Club band, led by Wes- 
ley Schaub; by Prof. Tolbert MacRae, 
and “Jimmie” Hartley, the harmonica 


were given by 


| wizard. 


Wednesday afternoon was important, 
because medals and trophies were 
awarded at that time. 

The Grundy county team, composed 
of Russell Plager, Grundy Center; Joe 
Beving, Ackley, and Floyd Coulter, 
Conrad, received the L. O. Wise trophy 
in the livestock judg- 
contest. Second place went to the 
county team, composed of 
Raymond Chever and Kermit Doolittle, 
of Webster City, and John Fowler, of 
Blairsburg. 

The George M. Allee trophy, for best 
county in grain judging, went to 
the Franklin county team, Willard and 
Wilbur Latham, of Alexander, and Ber- 
old Brown, of Hampton. Robert Under- 
wood, of Garrison; Raymond Langham 
and Allen Leffler, of Vinton, represent 
ing Benton county, 

George Ludeman, of Grundy Center, 
who placed first in individual livestock 
and grain judging, received the E. C. 
Bishop trophy. Gilbert Hill, of Green- 
ville, and Russell Plager, of Grundy 
Center, won second and third, respec- 
tively. 

Allen Packer, of Clemons, received 
the H. H. Kildee medal for first place 
in the individual livestock judging con- 
test. Carl Fhaull, of Hampton, and 
James Werner, of Gibson, took second 
and third honors, respectively. Clyde 
Brittain, of Earlham, who was highest 
scoring individual in grain judging, re- 
ceived the F. P. Reed medal. Raymond 
Langham, of Vinton, placed second, and 
Berold Brown, of Hampton, third. 

Arthur Turner, of Fayette, and John 
L. Fowler, of Blairsburg, tied for first 
honors in the individual horse judging 
contest. Each turned in a perfect score. 


ing 


score 





Rape, because of its high protein 
content, is a desirable crop to be sown 
with corn that is to be used for hog- 
ging-off or sheeping-down. 


won second honors. | 





club and an organ- | 








Datirymen’s 


Wyandotte 





DO 





hk-protit 


THIEVES 
live in your Pails 


and Qans ‘3 


ORDINARY cleansers and soap 
leave a greasy film on the 
sides of dairy utensils, a 
sediment in the crevices. It 
is in this film of leavings that 
milk-souring bacteria live 
and breed. It is this seum that 
Dairymen’s Wyandotte 
Cleanser dissolves, loosens 
and washes away. Wherever 
Wyandotte Cleanser is used 
regularly, there you will find 
pails and cans are never 
breeding grounds for bacteria. 


Dairymen’s Wyandotte is a 
sudsless cleanser that is posi- 
harmless to milk, to 
and to rubber. This 
cleanser, made especially for 


tively 
metal, 


dairymen, dissolves in water 
instantly, and rinses free from 


= 


cleans more 
of soapsuds. 
and more thoroughly. 


pO ANN 


One cupful of sudsless Wyandotte 
utensils than a barrel 


Cleans more quickly, 


the utensils it cleans just as 
quickly. Its most enthusiastic 
supporters are producers of 
certified and Grade-A milk. 

Try Dairymen’s Wyandotte 
Cleanser on your dairy uten- 
sils. Cut your bacteria count 
with it and your loss from 
milk 


have 


going bad. Once you 
seen what Wyandotte 
will do for you, you'll never 
want to use anything else. 
Get Wyandotte from your 


dealer. The J. B. Ford Com- 


pany, Wyandotte, Mich. 






" DAIRYMENS 
andollg 
CLEANSER 




















Cleanser 


HAVE YOU entered the Wyandotte prize contest being 


broadcast by 


Joe and Ben, 


the Wyandotte men? Ask your 


dealer for free leaflet describing contest and tune in through 


of these stations: 


WTMJ at 620 kilocycles, 


Tuesdays, 


any 

7:00 P. M.: WCCO at 810 kiloeyeles, Wedne sdays, 6.45 P. M.: 

KOIL at 1260 kiloeveles. Thursdays, 6:45 P. M.: WHO-WOC 
at 1000 kiloe veles, Fridays, 9:00 , 9:00 P. M. M. 














Thieman Steering Control 
for Tractors 





from 


the binder 
with a Thieman Line guide or 
Safe and dependa- 
ble clutch control furnished. 

Plow guides for Farmall and Row Crop 


DRIVE your tractor 


seat, 
steering wheel control. 


tractor. Front Wheel Scraper for Farmall 
and rear wheel scrapers. See your dealer, 
or write direct for details and prices. 


Manufactured by 


THIEMAN HARVESTER CO., Inc. 
Dept. D, ALBERT CITY, IOWA 


Manufacturers .of tractor equipment specialties. 











Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 


stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


uu 



















Sefore building or remodeling 
your crib write for our free crib 
plans Also sraie showing 
many styles of NEW MORTON 
Roller Chain Elevators with Non 
Breakable Cup Chain There 
must be a definite reason why 
our sales increased over 50% in 








m1929. Greater Strength, Less 
Draft, Simplicity and Unfailing 
Reliability is why farmers install 
Duty Type Cup 
rite today. 
TON PRODUCTS Co., 
= 52, MORTON, ILL. 








OFFERED BY OWNER 


FARMS FOR SALE 
RENT OR EXCHANGE 
Easy Terms, Unincumbered 

J. A. BUSH, 215 E. Sth St., Amarillo, Texas 

W .H.BUSH, 38 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II! 














Highest uniform quality twine. 
Insect treated, full yardage, full 
strength guaranteed, at real co- 
operative prices. Write today for 
special delivered prices. 

ers Union Service Assn., 
S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, la. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE ryt we WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of @re-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week, last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 131 per cent of pre-war and 91 per 
cent of the same time last year. 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, lumber and the wages of city 
labor are above the general price level, 
Oats, wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, clover 
seed, butter and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases, 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








is of pre-war 





Fisher’s index number ............| 
CATTLE-— At Sven 

1,300-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 


Canners and cutters ............. 
Feeders 








HOGS—At Chicago 


hogs ..... 
Light hogs .. 
Pigs 
Sows 


Heavy 


(rough) 
SHEEP—At ‘Chicago 


Lambs .. 


WOOL AND HIDES | 


blood Wool at Boston 
hides at Chicago..| 





Quarter 
Li ig ight cow 


At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ........... 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. ae 
Wheat, No. 1 northern. 

On lowa Farms— 
Corn . eltGhas es tacts 
(bats 


MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee] 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at_ Kansas City 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 406) 95 
No. 1 alfé alfalfi fa, at Kansas City 118 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 
Clover seed, at Toledo R 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New York . 
Eges, at it_ Chicago Pe TAS 





Lard ... 
Sides 
Ham .... 
Bacon , = 
FUTURES—At Chicago 





Corn— 
SETI tauisap-socciman>ababibeepensotineyenahsotintianse 104 
September wohinohanbeabo’ he 
December 
Oats— 
July .. 
September - 
December 
Wheat— 
| 
Septe mber 
Dece pmbe r 
Lard— 
July 
84 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at 
Pig iron, at 
Copper, at 
Crude petroleum, at 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) ........ 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 
Cement + ons —— 


Connellsville ° 83 

Birmingham 107} 
New York 76 
N. York 


FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, 
outside of New 
month of May 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New 7 

Industrial 

Ri ailrog ad stoc ks | Smet 


per capita, 
York, 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 31, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 87 per cent, grain 
97 per cent, livestock 76 per cent, lum- 
ber 73 per cent, ore 92 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 93 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 


Now go | 








| Feeder lambs, 


| classes of livestock are 





wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 

states is about 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federa. land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 95.38. These bonds are part at 4. 55 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.35 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 92.38 and yield 4.50 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $11.38, week be- 
fore $11.66. Chicago—Last week $9.28, 
week before $10.10. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








| 
1} 
| 
i} 
' 





Omaha 


Kansas City 


| Chicago 


| 


Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week ......... 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 88) 
Week 4 12) 
ight weight be ef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ............- 
WGOK WOLOTS scscersesssciors 
Medium and good— 


| 





12.00)12.50)12.25 
2.50)13.12)12.62 


.00 11.38/12. f 
.38}11.88/11.5 
| 


9.62/10.00) 9.5 
-00/10.62) 9. 


8.38 
8.88 


.00'10.62.10 
.38)11.12/10.5 
Common— 
Last grees iaeicibaia eianciciashendal ana 
Week before ccc} 8.12 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
sulls— 
Last 


R38) & 
8.88} 8.62 


week . 
Week before . 
Canners and cutte rs— 
Last week 
Week 


| Stockers and fe vedere 


Last week ..... 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week . 

Week _before_ 


HOGS 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week pa hainnes -| 9.55) 9.8 9.68 
Week before donk ee 9. 9.90 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
Last week 9.7 0.12) 9.80 
Week before . .78/10.10] 9.95 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— | 
Last week skaan OnE 
Week before 
—_ lights (130- 150 Ibs. 
wast week -| 9.45 
Ww eek before 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .| 8.82] 9.20] 8.82 
Week before .. : -| 8.95] 9. a 9.05 


9.68/10.15| 9.80 
.75/10.10} 9.92 


al 9.45 
-58'10.02| 9.65 
| 


sows 


Pigs (130 lbs. dow iD 
PS Ee, 
Week be fore 

Stock pig 
Last ak 

so Week before 

SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before ....... aa 
Lambs, and common | 
Last we cpcvsosscanit Sc kOb SxOGr Bao 
Week before # : 9.62! 9.00) 9.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— | 
Last week .. 
Week before .. 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week ‘ 
Week before 
medium to | 


| 9.55] 9.00 
9.50) 9.12 


ae 2.25/11.25 
12.00 12.50/11.50 


choice— 

Last week ees i 8.2% 
Week before “a 8 
NOTE otherwise stated, all 
quoted at an aver- 

age of prices from common to choice, 


— Unless 


Kansas City 


Omaha 


Chicago 


Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
On, Eres meee 
Week before 19.00 

Timothy, No. 1— | 
Last week ......... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 

Last Weel. ......cccccocces 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 

Last week. ...........c000 
Week before sovecccsccere 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ... 

Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 

Last week semaine 
Week before 

Oat straw— 

Last week .. 
Week before 


119.00 
.|17.00}17.7 


-/20.00)17.75 
! 


! 15.00/15.5 
“| 16.50/15. 


-50/10.00 
7.50/10.00 





| all other 











GRAIN 


| 


| 








Chicago 
Omaha 
Des Moines 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Veek before 
rng No. 3Y— 
Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ........ 
Week before. 
Oats— ' 
Last week ......... 
Week before 
Barley— 
Last week 
Week before 
Rye — 
Last week 
Week before .... 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week | 95%! .S 8216 
Week before ....}1.06 , | .92%% 














| Minneapolis | 
| 
Des Moines* 


| 


| Kansas City 


Bran— | J 
Last week......../23.25/21.25|22.12/27.00 
Week before.. 6 .12|27.00 

Shorts— 

Last week..... 
Week before. 

Hominy feed— 
Last week........|2 
Week before....|2 

Linseed meal 

(o. 
Last 
Week 


25 32. 00 


(31.00 


per 
Last 
Week before.... 
Tankage— | 
Ne eee ee | 
Week before .|60.00). 
Gluten— 
Week before....|... 


*Quotations at Des Moines 
points, car lots. 


| 
.|65.00'60.00 
65.00/60.00 


in ton lots; 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
¥ 


O CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1925-1929. 








30 
30 


30, to 


in 


une 6,°: 
lovintiom tomy} June 


Week end’g 
May 30, 


Week end’g 
V 
J 


| May 23,'30 





x 


Iowa 
Illinois 
Missouri . 
Nebraska 
Kansas ... 
Indiana 
Ohio ae 
Total, 7 corn | 
__be It states..| 105.6 87.5 3} 7 

“Week ending June 6, 1930, ‘as a perc ent- 
age of the receipts for the corresponding 
week ending June 7, 1929—Iowa, 130.7 
cent; Illinois, 149.8; Missouri, 99.8; 
braska, 108.8; Kansas, 126.5; Indiana, 38.9; 
Ohio, &9.8; total, seven corn belt states, 
113.9 per cent. 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states. 
CATTLE 

Months of January, February, March, 
April and May. 
- “| Totals 
for corn 

bel 


~ 109,485) 53,949] 
97,826) 54,586 
141,626 59,078 
weeks ending June 
1929; June 8, 


Two 





Months of — ary, “pares ary, March, 


April and May. 

‘~ o@oan a 
18,169 15 
21,898| 14 

June 6, 1930; June 

1928, 

~ 9,044) 
9,981 
10,785 


weeks ending 
1929; June 8&8, 


2,146) 
) & 


Two 


1928 ..... 
£009 5.0 
1930: .. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
June were 5,665,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,411,000 bushels for the week before 
and 6,239,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the second week 
in June were 6,000 bushels, as compared 
with 8,000 bushels the week before and 
26,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the second week in 
June were 4,000 bushels, as compared 
with 40,000 bushels for the week before 
and 751,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 June corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 56c, week before 604¢c. 


| May 








| hog 





—= 


Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 97 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 96 per 
cent for fat cattle, 51 per cent for sheep 
and 78 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared withthe ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


HOGS 











Receipts at 
oro}] other mkts. 


| Chicago 


=| 


es 


price 





| Receipts at 


April 21 to 27 
April 28 to * aoa 
May 65 to ‘ 
May 12 to 18 
May 19 to 25... 
May 26 to Junel. 
June 2to 8 
June 9 to 15 ...... 


aceil 
CATTLE 


30000 
COrHA1 01 CO 


oC 








April 21 to 27 
April 28 to May 
May 65 to lil 
May 12 to 18 ... 
May 19 to 25 
May 26 to Junel. 
June 2to 8 
June 9 to 15... 











April 21 to 27 ... 
April 28 to May 
May 5 to ll 

May 12 to 18 

May 19 to 25 ... 
May 26 to June 1. 
June saan 
June 








April 21 to 27 ... 
April 28 to May 
May 6 to ll 
May 12 to 18 ... 
19 to 25 ... 
May 26 to June i. 
June 2to 8 
June 9 to 15 








Hogs, eleven markets; ; cattle and she € 
seven markets. 
Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 


Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the per < 
of five-year average for the correspondin 
weeks for the visible supplies of cor 
wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
butter and eggs 


Week Ending 


Oats 


| 
| 


: Butter 


April 12 
April 19 .. 
April 26 . 
May 3. 


wo 


| May 10. 


May 17. 
May 24. 
May 31. 
June 
June 14 7 
It will "be observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks more than twice the 
five-year average, 





PORK PRODUCTS 

The following table gives the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at western markets. 





D. S. bellies | 


Prime lard 





-3| Total meats || 


“1000! 


me OCTOTm 


AMI 
bob 





aetna CHICAGO HOG poe 
NE 30 TO JULY 
Barring pitt price acres ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, June 30. 
Tuesday, July 1 ... 
Wednesday, July 
Thursday, July < 
Friday, July 4 (holiday). 
Saturday, July 5 


... 46,000 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week in Ju 
were 11,524,000 pounds, as compared wit 
33. $29,000 pounds the week before and 
12,280,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the second week in 
June were 4,621,000 pounds, as compared 
with 4,842,000 pounds the week before 
and 5,777,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
32%ec, week before 31144c; cheddar cheese, 
last ‘week l7c, week before l7c; eggs; 
fresh firsts, last week 223,c, week before 
22c: ducks, last week 13c, week before 
13c; fat hens, last week 20¢, week before 
22c; broilers, last week 22c, week before 
23c; geese, last week 12c, week before 12c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at S®oston is 28c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.80 
and cotton at New York 13.4c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 61%2¢ 
for No. 3, oats are 28c and wheat 77c. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, June 28, 1930 








The Widow That Wasn’t 


(Continued from page 12) 


Keziah turned white. She seized Mr. 
Pepper by the lapel of his Sunday coat 
and shook him. 


“Grace Van Horne!” she cried. ‘Mr. 
Ellery meets Grace Van Horne on Sun- 
day afternoons? Where?’ 


“Down in them pines back of Peters’s 
pastur’, on the aidge of the bank over the 
beach. He’s met her there every Sunday 
for the last six weeks—longer, for what 
I know. I’ve watched ’em.”’ 

“You have! You have! You've dared 
to spy on—— I think you're lyin’ to me. 
1 don’t believe it.” 

“I ain’t lyin’! It’s so. I'll bet you any- 
thing they’re there now, walkin’ up and 
down and talkin’. What would I want to 
lie for? You come with me this minute 
and I'll show ’em to you.” 

In the desire to prove his veracity, he 
was on his way to the door. But Keziah 
stepped in front of him. 


“*Bish Pepper,” she said, slowly and 
fiercely, shaking a forefinger in his face, 
“you go straight home and stay there. 


Don’t you breathe a word to a livin’ soul 
of what you say you've seen. Don't you 
even think it, or—or dream it. If you do, 
rui—I’ll march straight to Laviny and tell 
her that you asked me to marry you. I 
will, as sure as you're shakin’ in front of 
me this minute.”’ 


ened to the soul of him. Keziah 
watched him until he turned from the 
main road into the lighthouse lane. Then, 
ertain that he really was going straight 


} ne 
nome, 


— went, glad to escape, but fright- 


she re-entered the parsonage and 
sat down in the nearest chair. For ten 
minutes she sat there, striving to grasp 


the situation. Then she rose, and, putting 
on her bonnet and shawl, locked the din- 
ing-room door, and went out thru the 
kitchen. She hurried thru the back yard 
and down the patch leading across the 
fields. She was going to the pine grove 
by the shore, going to find out for herseif 
if Kyan’s astonishing story was true, 

For if it was true, if the Rev. John 
Eliery was meeting clandestinely, the 
adopted daughter of Eben Hammond, it 
meant—what might it not mean in 
Trumet? And Grace! If she loved a 
tegular minister, what would happen to 
her? If it were merely a matter of per- 
sonal selection, Mrs. Coffin would rather 


have seen her parson marry Grace than 
anyone else on earth. As it was, such a 
match must not be. It meant ruin for 
both. She must prevent the affair going 
farther. She must break off the inti- 
macy. 

She walked on until she reached the 
clearing by the brink of the bluff. No one 


sight. Kyan might be mistaken 
Then she heard low voices. As 


was in 
after all. 





she crouched at the edge of the grove, 
two figures passed slowly across the 
clearing, along the bush-bordered path 
and into the shrubbery beyond. John 
Ellery was walking with Grace Van 
Horne. He was holding her hand in his 
and they were talking very earnestly. 
Keziah did not follow. What would 
have been the use? She knew now. She 
tiptoed back thru the grove and across 
the fields. 

She had scarcely reached the outer 


edge of the grove when another figure 
passed stealthily along that narrow path 
by the bluff edge—a female figure tread- 
ing very carefully, rising to peer over the 
bushes at the minister and Grace—the 
figure of Miss Annabel Daniels, the 
“belle” of Trumet. And Annabel’s face 
Was not pleasant to look upon. 


T THE edge of the bluff, just where 
d the pines and the bayberry bushes 
were thickest, where the narrow, crooked 
little footpath dipped over the rise and 
down to the pasture land and the salt 
meadow, John Ellery and Grace had halt- 
ed in their walk. It was full tide, and the 
miniature breakers plashed amid the sea- 
weed on the beach. The mist was drift- 
ing in over the bay and the gulls were 
calling sleepily from their perch along the 
breakwater. A night hawk swooped and 
circled above the tall “feather grass”’ by 
the margin of the creek. The minister's 
face was pale, but set and determined, 
and he was speaking rapidly. 

“IT can’t help it,’’ he said. “I can’t help 
it. IT have made up my mind and nothing 
can change it, nothing but you. It rests 
With you. If you say yes, then nothing 


else matters. Will you say it?” 

“T can’t! I can’t! My uncle——” 

“Your uncle shall hear it from me. 
We'll go to him together. I'll tell him 
myself. He worships you.” 

“Yes, I know. He does worship me. 


That's why I am sure he had rather see 
me dead than married to you, a Regular, 
and a Regular minister. I know he would 
hever consent. His heart is set on some- 








thing else. Nat * 

“Nat? Are you considering him, too? 
Is he to stand between us? What right 
has he to say 

“Hush! Hush! He hasn’t said any- 


thing. But—but he and uncle have quar- 
reled, just a little. I didn’t tell you, but 


they have. And I think I know the rea- 
Son. Nat is Uncle Eben’s idol. If the 
quarrel should grow more serious, I be- 


lieve it would break Uncle Eben’s heart. 
I couldn’t bear to be the cause of that; I 
Should never forgive myself.” 

“You the cause? How could you be the 
cause of a quarrel between those two? 
Grace, think of me!” 

Here was the selfishness of man and 
the unselfishness of woman answered. 


is of you I am 
else could—might 
But I must think 


“John,’’ she said, “it 
thinking. Everything 
be overcome, perhaps. 





| 


of your future and your life. I must. 
That is why " | 
He did not wait to hear more. He 


seized her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Then you do care!”’ he cried joyfully. 
“You will marry me?” 

For an instant she lay quiet in his em- 
brace, receiving, if not responding to his 
caresses. Then she gently but firmly 
freed herself. He saw that there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Grace,” he urged, “‘don’t—don’t hesi- 
tate any longer. You were meant to be 
my wife. We were brought .together for 
just that. I know it. Come!” 

She was crying softly. 

“Won't you?” he begged. 

“I don’t know,” she sobbed. be 
don’t know! I must think—I must! Wait, 
please wait, John. Perhaps by tomorrow 
I can answer. I'll try—I'll try. Don't ask 
me again, now. Let me think, Oh, do!” 

Doubtless he would have asked her 
again. He looked as if he meant to. But 
just then, drifting thru the twilight and 
the mist, came the sound of a bell, the 
bell of the Regular church, 
the Sunday evening meeting. 
heard it. 

“Oh!"" exclaimed Grace, “that is your 
bell. You will be late. You must go, and 
so must I. Good-night.”’ 

She started down the path. 
tated, then ran after her. 

“Tomorrow? he questioned eagerly. 
“Tomorrow you'll say that you will?’ 

“Oh, perhaps, perhaps! I mustn't 
promise. Good-night.”’ 


They both 


hesi- 


He 


T WAS after seven when Grace reached 
I the old tavern. The housekeeper, Mrs. 
Poundberry, was anxiously awaiting her 
Grace was thankful that the cloudy twi- 
light made it impossible to her face 
distinctly. 

“Where's Nat?” Grace asked hurriedly. 

“T don't know. Can't keep track of him. 


see 


Might’s well try to put your finger on a 
flea. He's here today and gone yesterday, 


as the Scriptur’ says. He ate a little mite 
of supper, but not much, and then off he 
puts. Says he's goin’ to walk the fog out’n 
his head. I told him, s’ I, ‘You'll walk a 
plaguey sight more in than you do out, 
this night,’ but he went just the same. He 
was dreadful kind of dumpy and blue this 
evenin’. Seemed to be sort of soggy in 
his mind. And why he never went to 
meetin’ with his dad, and why his dad 
never asked him to go is more’n I can tell. 
Land of livin’, how I do gabble!” 

She had reached the gate by this time, 


and Grace shut off the flow of conversa- 
tion by closing the door. Then she took a 
candle from the row on the dining-room 
mantel, lighted it, and went up to her 
own room Standing before the old- 
fashioned bureau with its little oval mir- 
ror, she hastily arranged her hair She 
did not wish to go to the prayer-meeting 
at the chapel, but she felt that she must 
The Come-Outer gatherings, with their 
noisy singing and shouting, had grown 
more and more repugnant to her, And 
tonight, of all nights! 

She blew out the candle and came out 
into the hall at the head of the stairs. 


She was about to descend when she heard 
voices. The door of the dining-room 
opened and closed. She felt certain that 


Nat had returned and wondered who was 
with him. Then she heard her uncle’s 
voice, speaking sharply and with un- 


wonted 
“I don’t know what ’tis you want to see 
me about,’’ said Captain Eben. ‘You say 


sternness, 


it’s important; well, it’s got to be to keep 
me from my meetin’, I ought to be on 
the Lord's business this minute, and 
nothin’ worldly’s goin’ to keep me from 
servin’ Him. So speak quick. What 
is it?’’ 

The voice that answered was one that 
Grace recognized, tho she had never be- 


fore heard in it the note of agitation and 
undignified excitement. There were no 
ponderous pauses and ‘‘Hum—ha’s”’ now. 

“Don't be a fool, Hammond!” it said. 
“And don't stand there preaching. Lock 
that door! Get a lamp! Are you sure 
there’s nobody but us in the house?” 

Captain Elkanah Daniels! Captain Elka- 
nah visiting a Come-Outer—and the lead- 
er of the Come-Outers! Grace caught her 
breath. What in the world She start- 
, and then a thought flashed 
to her mind. She stopped short. 

“T ain't the fool, Elkanah,” she heard 
her uncle retort sternly. ‘The fools are 
them who are deaf to the call from on 
high. My foot was on the threshold of 
His house when you led me astray. It’s 
never halted there afore. My church is 
waitin’ for me and Ee 

“T tell you this is your concern—it con- 








eerns your family.” 

“My—my family?” 

“Yes, your own family. Huh! that 
makes you listen, don’t it? Eben Ham- 


mond, I tell you that your precious church 
and mine will go to rack and ruin if we 
don't pull together this night.” 
(Continued next week) 
(Copyright, D. Appleton & Co.) 





In agriculture, as in other industries, 
the margin of profit on each unit pro- 
duced may narrow as volume increases, 
yet not adversely affect the total income. 





Registered cattle with long-time rec- 
ords in their pedigrees are bringing the 
most money. 
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own farm. 


READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


Owners report Butler galvanized 
steel bins 20 years old still in use. 
Such records of durability cut the 
grain bin cost down to nearly 4 
cent per bushel, per year. An in- 
vestment of 14, cent per bushel, per 
year will pay for a Butler-Dixie 
Farm Elevator. This is even less 
where large quantities of grain 
are handled in and out of storage, 
turned whenever necessary and 
loaded into freight cars with the 
Butler-Dixie. 


Three-quarters of a cent per 
bushel, per year buys the best farm 
storage and handling equip 
One-fourth cent per bushel pays 
good wages for the minimum of 
labor mecessary. A total of one 
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cent per bushel, per year safely 
stores and handles grain on your 
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FARM ELEVATOR 


Butler Ready-made Steel Farm 
Storage improves the condition of 
all grains, including combined 
wheat and kaflir, preserves its pro- 
tein value, regulates moisture con- 
tent and shields from rats, fire and 
weather. Butler's 30 year old rep- 
utation is a pledge of quality galvan- 
ized steel, outstanding construc- 
tion, structural strength and dur- 
ability. Extra thousands of steel 
bing are being turned out by the 
two large Butler factories to meet 
this year’s emergency which might 
even result in an embargo on grain 
shipments, Are you prepared? Rockies. 


The Butler-Dixie ele- 
vates, aerates, cleans 
350 to 750 bushels hourly. 
Only one moving part. 
Double Timken roller 
bearing. Malleable fan 
spider with removable 
steel blades. Simple, 
compact, easy to operate 
—lifetime durability. 
DELIVERED PRICES: 
With worm feed hopper 
as shown__. $140 
With truck type hopper 

$150 


Slightly higher west of 


Combination Grain and Machinery Shelters 


Ready-made entirely of steel. 
Quickly erected by farm crews. 
Most useful and economical build- 
ing in which large grain farmers 
can invest. Fire-safe, rat-proof, 
weather-ticht shelter for thou- 
sands of bushels of grain and for 
machinery Write for folders and 
prices on size needed. 





Delivered Prices 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Our Nearest Factory 





To any freight station in Ark., 
Okla., Mo., Kan.,la., Neb., IIL, 
Wisc., Minn., N. & S. Dakota. 
Write for delivered prices for 
other states and on larger 
sizes. Compare with prices on 
any other storage. You'll find 
no better values. 


UTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1213 Eastern Ave. 913 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send FREE BOOK together with prices on [] Round, 
() Reetangular Bins, [) Elevators, [) Water Tanks, [) Machin- 
ery Shelters. Am interested in items checked. 


Sixth Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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Why not live where you can play as you 
work and prosper? Come to Minnesota— 
the Sportland of 10,000 Lakes—the great 
“Bread and Butter State” of the Union! 


Minnesota farmers last year produced 
$683,663,000 in farm products—$187,000,- 
000 in dairy products alone. Dairying 
pays big profits because the industry is 
well organized, and Minnesota butter com- 
mands the highest price on the market. 
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Live Where You Can Play and Prosper 


We have a beautifully illustrated book you can have Free! 


It tells all about the 


things you want to know: farming and dairying opportunities, different soils, crops, 
improved and unimproved lands; climate, people, towns, roads, schools and churches. 


Send for this book today—no obligations at all. 


Learn now about Minnesota where 


people are prospering and having a good time fishing, swimming, boat- 


Name. 


10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Association, Dept.430, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me Free booklets and information on items I’ve checked. 
O Dairying opportunities 


ing, and hunting in its sparkling 10,000 lakes. 


Ten Thousand Lakes - Greater Minnesota Association 
St. Paul - 


Minneapolis - Duluth 








D Vacations in Minnesota 





Address. 


















WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, June 28, 1930 





Let Me helw You | 
INCREASE YOUR | 
GRAIN PROFITS 


KNOW what you farmers are 
] up against because | have 
en a farmer all my life 
You raise a bumper crop of 
grain and then have to sell it just 
when the market is glutted and 
take any old price you can get. 
If you could hold your grain 
until prices are at the peak, you 
could get 0c to 30c a bushel 
more. But you can’t store it 
without Icsing more in rapes ony g 
than your profit. That's why 


ECONOMY GRANARY 
That Keeps Grain Perfectly 

My granary is based on a lifetime experience in 
tain storage Its ventilating system really works— 
al a current of air constantly flowing through the 
rain. Damp grain—even grains fresh from the com- 
con keep perfectly. It is absolutely weatherproof 
and is made in sections. Easily set up—easy to move. 
I know that the Economy Granary will greatly in- 
crease your profits. You can hold your own grain 
on your own farm until prices are right. Let me tell 
you more about this new 
rofit maker. Write for 

REE folder 
Wm. M. Rowles. 


Economy Housing Company 


Makers of Economy 
es Incubator’’ Hog 
He © Poultry 
Houses: Granaries; 

orn Cribst Self Feed 
ers and Automatic 
Watere s 

Bend for Foid-r Now 
eee me tee ee 





and degrading, 
built the 








wm. M. Rowles Dept.1-A 





f ECONOMY HOUSING CO., ONAWA, IOWA, | 
' } se send me your FREE der whic hows me how 1 
Economy Granaries will increase my grain profits 
' ; | 
' Name .......- R.F.D " | 
' 1 
t Town State t 
' a niao interested y rp lucta } ' 
ee 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00, Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





TAVEMILOS | =i 


The last word in a permanentsilo. Write 

for illustrated literature explaining how 

we erect them. 

Speciat Discount on Earty Orders 
MICHIGAN SILO CO., 2604 S. Washington St., Peoria Ill. 
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IOWA 
Central—Grundy County, June 9—Warm 
| Weather thruout the week was broken 


Wednesday by continued showers, with 
the temperature dropping considerably on 
Thursday morning, which continued cool 
and cloudy. Crops have made good prog- 
ress during the week, with much corn 
already plowed the first time thru, and 
replanted fields showing above ground. 
Small grain looks very good, having a 
dark color, and these cool nights are a 
benefit. Meadows are coming well now; 
new seeding especially good, and clover 
already in bloom. Potatoes are well out 
of the ground, and some bugs are already 
here. Quite a few acres in soybeans this 
year. Pastures are very good. Stock 
cattle being high leaves lots of acres for 
few cattle. Some stockers selling yet for 
from $9.50 to $9.75; a few on feed. Lots 
of thin sows going to market, and some 
selling to feeders. Quite a few fall pigs 
yet; some being shipped in from St. Paul. 
Quite a lot of corn in cribs thruout the 
county; some selling for 72 cents to feed- 
ers. Our fruit crop does not look so good; 
lots of late frosts may be the cause; altho 
berries and grapes seem all right and 
strawberries are abundant. Some cattle 
died from bloat already; no disease among 
pigs here. More colts this year than usual, 

Gustav Treimer. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, June 
16—We have had several heavy rains re- 
cently, which did considerable damage to 
some corn fields, but were very beneficial 
to meadows and pastures, Small grain 
looks good, and a heavy crop is expected. 
All young stock doing well, and very little 
sickness reported among pigs. Dairy cows 
are producing well, with our good pas- 
tures. Butterfat at creameries 34 to 37 
cents, at cheese factory 45 cents, eggs 18 
cents, wool 20 cents, top hogs $9.75, corn 





| 85 cents, oats 35 to 40 cents.—Fred Gross. 


Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
June 12—Weather fine; a bit windy, but 
things are growing nicely. Corn all culti- 
vated once, some twice. Some alfalfa be- 
ing cut. Oats look good. All stock doing 


finely. Prices are rather low. Chickens 
coming along nicely now. If we get some 
|} real warm weather soon, we will be 


caught up to normal.—R. A. Schroeder. 

Northern—Pocahontas County, June 16 
—Early oats are heading out. The past 
week we had a fine rain, which is bring- 
ing all crops on very fast. Corn has a 
nice, healthy color and most of it has been 
cultivated once; a number have started 
the second time. Alfalfa hay is being 
cut. Pastures are good yet. Thursday's 
report was: Hogs $9.30. Saturday, eggs 
were 17 cents and butterfat 32 cents. The 
sugar beets are growing very fast.—Frank 
Lanning. 

Central—Polk County, June 16—Weath- 
er fine for the wheat and oats. Corn is 
not growing very fast, as the nights are 
quite cool. Potatoes are fine. Berry crop 
very promising. Pastures good.—H. M. 
Custer. 

Western—Ida County, June 16—We had 
a very severe wind, rain and hail storm 
the morning of the 13th, and after a drive 
over part of the stricken era, we are con- 
strained to report on the conditions as we 
saw them. We passed thru the east side 
of Woodbury and the west part of Ida 
county. The strip affected was from three 
to four miles wide and extended a long 
east and west. In the main path of 
storm, all vegetation was leveled to 
> ground. Even pastures and hay land 
looked as if they had been mowed. Small 
grain ruined, and some are plowing up 
oat fields. Corn pounded into the ground. 
Outside the storm center, some corn is 
looking good; other fields rather small.— 
John Preston. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, June 15 


—Great grow.ng weather lately. The 
heavy rain of about ten days ago did lots 
of damage to corn, altho we needed the 
rain badly to start the corn that lay in 


dry dirt. Small grain has done wonders. 
Barley is starting to head out. Farm pro- 
duce is cheaper than for many years. 


Tornado of June 
buildings. Hog 
Some cattle 


Labor is very plentiful. 
2 did some damage to 
prices are very satisfactory. 


feeders lost money.—Chas. L. Strayer. 
Southwestern—Cass County, June 16— 

June has been rather wet and cold, and 

consequently the pastures have been 


backward all spring. Many had the first 


cutting of alfalfa down when the hard 
rains of the last few days came. Oat and 
hay crops are looking fine. Corn is small 


for this time of the year. Some are plow- 
ing the second time, while others are just 
starting to plow. Potatoes promise a 
good crop. Gardens are also looking fine. 
Many complaining of necro in their pigs. 
Local buyers are paying around $9 to 
$9.25 for 225-pound hogs.—L. W. Martin. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, June 16 
—Heavy rains of last week have made it 
wet for corn plowing, which is a little 
later than usual for first time plowing 
A few have gone thru their corn once, but 
the acreage is about 75 per cent. Oats are 
looking good, as does other small grain. 
Alfalfa is starting to bloom. Red clover 
is all headed out, and will soon be ready 


to cut for hay. Soybeans have been plant- 
ed and look promising for a good 
Potatoes are fine. Poultry, eggs and but- 
terfat are getting cheaper. Pastures are 
abundant, but flies are coming fast.—J. 
Diedrich, 

Eastern—Buchanan County, June 16— 
Most of the corn has been plowed once, 


POT 
crop. 





Le] Ss. 


some twice, and a few fields the third 
time. Quite a few farmers putting out 
patches of soybeans this year for hay. 
Early oats are beginning to head, and 
some pieces on rich ground are lodging. 
Most pastures are good yet, especially 
where there is a change in pastures. Hay 
is looking good. Clover is heading out 
well. Early potatoes are blossoming; has 
been plenty of moisture, so they should 
make a fair crop. Apples will be scarce 
in most orchards this year; also plums, 
Small fruit setting on full. Prime hogs 
$9.40, eggs 17 cents, butterfat 37 cents, 
heavy springs 20 to 22-cents, heavy hens 
17 cents.—Roy Crawford. 
Southwestern—Taylor County, June 16— 
Wheat and oats are doing well this cool, 
wet weather. Corn does not look so good; 
too cold. Not much doing in the well 
business now. A good many are strip- 
ping blue grass now, some by hand strip- 
pers and some with team strippers. Al- 
falfa hay was put up last week. Some clo- 
ver will be put up this coming week. 
Strawberries are not so good this year. 
Our blackberries are going to be fine; 
the seedless ones will be getting ripe 
about the Fourth.—H. W. Longfellow. 
Southwestern—Adams County, June 9— 
Copious rains have fallen the last month 


and crops would make rapid growth if 
the weather were not so cool. May gave 
us several light frosts, and June didn’t 


miss freezing temperatures much on sev- 
eral nights last week. Corn is a pretty 
good stand, and not much replanting was 


done. Much of it has been plowed the 
first time. Alfalfa is being cut and is a 
fair yield of good quality. Clover and 
timothy do not promise abundant crops. 
Strawberries are plentiful and of good 
quality. Cherries promise only a fair 


crop, on account of late frosts. Corn is 
selling at 80 cents, eggs 15 cents, cream 
30 cents.—Paul Schaffer. 
Northwestern—Plymouth County, June 
15—Small grain never looked better at 
this time of year. Alfalfa is fair to good 
and sweet clover is booming. Corn is un- 
even, and many of the farmers are start- 
ing over the fields a second time with 
their cultivators. There seems to be an 
unusually good pig crop, and with good 
pastures the pigs should do well. Dairy 
farmers are disgusted with the prices they 
are getting for whole milk in Sioux City, 
and many are skimming and feeding the 
milk to pigs and chickens. Because of 
this condition, many farmers are looking 
to the beef breeds, and such cattle are 
selling much better than dairy cattle. Not 
many colts in evidence, but as many per- 
haps as during the past few years. Poul- 
try is claiming a lot of attention, and a 
great many chicks are being raised here. 


Older fowls are getting more attention, 
with consequent better results.—A. S. 
Crabb. 


Western—Guthrie County, June 16— 
Rains, the past two weeks, in some parts 
of the county, were beneficial, while in 
others damage was reported. Corn is 
badly in need of warmer weather; instead 
of being ahead of normal, as it was a 
month ago, it is now -behind average con- 
dition. Most of the corn has been culti- 
vated the second time. Insects and ro- 
dents have damaged the crop to some ex- 
tent. Alfalfa is generally good. Oats and 
hay crops will be shortened because of the 
dry weather. Because of the low price of 
eggs, chickens are being culled closely.— 
E. J. Rogers. 

Central—Jackson County, June- 16— 
Rainy weather for putting up alfalfa hay, 
which several farmers began cutting the 
first week in June. Corn fields look fine; 
second cultivation in progress. Timothy 
hay looks poor and thin. Farm produce 
continues at a low level. Cooperatives 
paying 35 cents for butterfat; cream sta- 
tions less. Eggs, grading first, only 18 to 
20 cents.—H. E. S. 

South-Central—Wayne County, June 16 
—We had a nice little drizzle-drazzle of 
rain Saturday. Jt all soaked into the 
ground, and searcely any ran off. It will 
do the oats, corn and grass lots of good, 
Wonder when real summer will come? 
Eggs 17 cents cash, and some merchants 
in the county pay a premium for eggs in 


trade. Several patches of soybeans this 
year; also some millet.—Pearl D. Souder, 
ILLINOIS 


County, June 16—A 
Wednesday, June 11; 


Western—Greene 
slow rain fell all day 














was just what we needed, and was very 
helpful. Crops are growing well. Farm- 
ers will start cutting wheat and rye this 
week Most folks have plenty of garden 
stuff now. Eggs 19 cents, cream 28 cents, 
—W. C. Range. 

Central—McDonough County, June 16— 
The weather has been very dry here this 
season; had a much needed rain the night 
of June 14. Corn clean and ground in ex- 
cellent condition, but corn growing slowly 
on account of coolness and drouth. Oats 
short and can't make over one-third of a 
crop. Clover and timothy sh¢ 
over one-half of a crop. I 
bear in excellent condition doing 
finely; late sown ones are a thin stand 
and not doing much, Wheat short and 
thin and not very promising. Pastures 
short and thin. Blue grass came thru 
winter poorly Fruit scarce. Eggs and 


cream low and going lower—the farmer's 
only source of income.—Chas. E. Wallace, 

Western—Henderson County, June 16— 
The much-needed downpour of rain is a 
blessing to crops in these parts. Wheat 


and oats headed and looking fine. Corn 
a’ good stand, but a little short; hope the 
rains will help, along with some real heat. 
Potato crop fine. Pigs and chickens doing 
nicely.—E. R. Moore. 

Northwestern—Carroll County, 
—Plenty of rain for a while. 
finely. Meadows will be short. Whe: 
looks like a fair crop. Oats and barley 
will be short. New seeding is looking fine, 
Butterfat cheap, eggs and poultry not 
very high.—M. L. Kratz. 





June 16 
Corn doing 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Platte County, June 15—Have 
had dry weather up to last Friday, when 
we had a good rain, with warm weather 
since. This is what corn needed, for it is 
at least two weeks late. Oats and other 
small grain look fine. First cutting of al- 
falfa made a good yield; second cutting 
coming finely. Most farmers are just fin- 
ishing cultivating corn the first time. Pas- 
tures look good. Wheat 77 cents, No. 3 
yellow corn 64 cents, oats 34 cents, hogs 
$8 and $9, eggs 16 cents, cream 26 cents. 
Home-grown new potatoes have appeared 
on the table.—Adolph Frese. 

Eastern—Washington County, June 16— 
Conditions not very favorable for corn. 
Nights are cold, and it is getting a little 
dry. Almost everything is a little back- 
ward. First cutting of alfalfa is good. 
Not so many pigs in this locality as nor- 
mally.—H. E. C. 

Eastern—Butler County, June 16—Hail 
hit this locality, with damage of from 10 
to 75 per cent on wheat. One and o 
half to three inches of rain fell with the 
hail and during the following night. Hes- 
sian fly is damaging wheat from 10 to 50 
per cent in various localities. Wheat on 
oats ground is being hurt the worst. Corn 
is very late, as very little is cultivated 
the first time; a very poor stand is re- 
ported thruout the county. Alfalfa is all 
put up, with a good crop on old fields. 
About five inches of rain fell within the 
past month.—Theo. R. Proctor. 

Eastern—Cuming County, June 16—We 
have had several good rains since our 
last report. Corn is being cultivated as 
fast as possible; it is very small for this 
time; nights were too cold, and have had 
strong winds nearly every day. First cut- 
ting of alfalfa is all put up; nearly all got 
some rain while in the swath. Pastures 
are good. Oats heading out. Prospects 
are for an early harvest. Very little wheat 
raised here. Cherries are plentiful and 
are ripening fast. Fall apple trees are 
full; not many winter apples nor plums.— 
Henry Fuhrman. 

South-Central—Gage County, June 15— 
The last few days of the week we had 
good growing weather; rather windy, but 
favorable for cultivating corn. Had a re- 
freshing shower the 14th, and everything 
is growing at its best. Wheat is filling 
nicely in spite of considerable damage 
by Hessian fly over a general area; some 
fields have rather a thin stand.—Menno 
Claassen. 


ne- 


Southeastern—Otoe County, June 14— 
We got a nice rain last night, which was 
badly needed. Corn very uneven, ad 
many acres have been replanted. Oats 


are very short, and will be a light crop. 
Clover and alfalfa hay crop much lighter 


than last season. Fall wheat much light- 
er and of shorter straw than last year. 
Spring pig crop not doing so well. Mar- 
kets some lower.—L. D. McKay. 
MISSOURI 
Western—Bates County, June 16—Re- 


ceived a heavy rainfall, also hail in parts 
of county, which damaged wheat and 
oats. Corn is coming along nicely. Hay, 
wheat and oats a light crop. Harvest will 
begin this week. Pastures will improve 
now, and there is plenty of stock water 
for the present. No fruit in this section 
to speak of.—Jerry Burch. 

Northern—Adair County, June 16— 
About three inches of rain fell Saturday 
night. Oats crop is short. Corn is doing 
well; most all of it has been plowed over 
twice. Wheat is beginning to ripen.— 
Jeasty Watkins. 


MINNESOTA 
Sout’ western—Lyon County, June 19— 
Nights are too cool for corn, but sn 
grain is doing finely. Plenty of rain last 
week. Lots of morning-glories in the 
corn. Most corn a week late. Apples 
killed by frost. Butterfat 33 cents, eges 
15 cents, graded eggs up to 20 cents, De !- 
ers offering 13 cents for wool. Farmers’ 
Union pooling a car of wool, with 18 cents 

advance.—Chas. H. Carlson, 


KANSAS 
Northeastern—Brown County, June 16— 
The past two days have been the warmest 
of the season. Rain fell all over this s 
tion, Saturday. A big rain on the 11 
and 12th did lots of damage to the cor 
it washed out and covered up a lot. Cor! 


is the smallest ever known for the ti! 
of year; the cool weather has held 
back. Wheat will be ripe by the last 
the month; appears to be a fair crop 
Clover and timothy heavy and ready 
put up. Pastures good. Alfalfa was not 


very heavy crop. Oats are looking good. 
Not enough fruit to say anything about. 
Potatoes good.—M. J. Geer. 


INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, June 17— 
It has been very dry here the past tw 
months. Had a nice shower yesterda) 


the first for some time. During the 4dr 
weather was a fine time for killing weeds 
Wheat looking good. Oats are a little 
short, due to dry weather. Hay crop W?!! 
be a little short, too. Corn doing well and 
most fields are clean. Hogs selling around 
10, eggs 18 cents, cream 26 cents, youns 
chickens 23 cents, old hens 15 cents.—Noeél 
E. Rickert. 
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The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 











SCHEDULE OF RATES| 








Words | 




















Number | Number Insertions 
Z Ewe sa ea 7 
i 1.50/$ 3.00\$ 4.50|$ 6.00/$10.50/$16.50 
1! 1.65} 3.30 4.95| 6.60) 11.55} 18.15 
Q 1.80} 3.60] 5.40} 7.20} 12.60) 19.80 
B 1.95] 3.90| 5.85] 7.80) 13.65| 21.45 
4 2.10| 4.20} 6.30) 8.40} 14.70] 23.10 
5 2.25] 4.50) 6.75} 9.00] 15.75| 24.75 
6 2.40} 4.80} 7.20) 9.60} 16.80} 26.40 
7 2.55] 5.10 7.65) 10.20} 17.85] 28.05 | 
18 2.70} 5.40} 8.10} 10.80} 18.90) 29.70 | 
p 2.85} 5.70| 8.55] 11.40} 19.95] 31.35 
P) 3.00{ 6.00} 9.00} 12.00] 21.00) 33.00 
2 3.15] 6.30} 9.45) 12.60] 22.05} 34.65 
= 3.30] 6.60] 9.90] 13.20} 23.10] 36.30 











COMMISSION HOUSES 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS 








and springs. Premium all live poultry Coops 
fumished.. Write for information, etc. Wholesale 
buyers. D. Hemman Co., 119 South Water 
Market, Chicago. 
SHIP YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POUTL- 
ty to an old established firm having 67 years’ 


experience handling poultry. Write today for prices 

andtags. C. H. Weaver & Co., South Water Mar- 

ket, Chicago. 

cHCAGO. BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 
Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 





216-222 








nies, veal, eges and butter. Highest prices ob- 

tained. Returns mailed same 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED FOU A thd 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid rite 

for information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, Woe 

Fulton St., Chicago. 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 

your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 


day of arriv al. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY poULTRY- 

veal-eggs. Furnish coops on reques 
rae & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 








fistablished 





HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 








GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY 
and prompt returns. Ship John Devlin Hay 

Co, 1 192 North Clark St., ¢ shicago, 

§SPECIAL—-50 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEP- 
er ind Collie pups. (No better heeler k 

We specialize in spayed females, also male 50. 






























Partly iined, $10. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 
Jowa 
SPECIAL HIGH CLASS FOX TERRIER PUPS 
$6 y ype $8; (ma payed na 
bre: 1 $15 Traine r $10 Sunny 
Reinbeck, Iowa 
REY HITE COLLIES $8; CROSS BREED 
is ! ur t 1 
$1 1 ) Ss 
i Hi \ T 
RAD LAC Ni i | ; 
ig COLLIES 
( VHI AND COI 
g ntelliger orkers, 1 i 
Tia } Pr saeia taken i ; 
guara i Box 55 } nt Kennels, M 
lowa 
BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND ENGLISH SHEP- 
herd puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 
Minn 
__ SHEPHERDS — 
) ENGL ISH SHEPHE RD_ PU 1P S; OLD 
rgest, most reliable breeders in state. 
only. tegisterec heeler_ stock Satis- 
1aranteed. Year's trial. Males, females, 
males. Highview Kennels, R. 3, Cedar 
owa, 
wx TER BIER és : PS, FEMALES, FROM RAT- 
es, $5. C D. Everett Clark, Sharpsburg, 
on 
ST. BERNARDS 
81. BERNARD PUPS, 4 MOS. OLD; MALES 
les $8, females $5. Henry Rosauer, New Hampton, 





EDUCATIONAL 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


tates ce — 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 














Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
ceive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 
Schoo! Box 32, Decatur, Ind 
ENROLL rT AUG UST TERM iM AMER 
ican on School Clear Lake National 
Suctionee convention held | during tern 
LAND “ALONG THE GREAT 
* Minne » N ’ ta 
Iq Ww Ore 1 Se - 
book m t ns it 
lk } = h 
8 "> E. C. I ) i 
TENA) A HIGH CASI 
: 1 iV g 1 fror so 1 
= ss and t Mint ; 
Get now barwail . 
Mint } Larson, 115 S 4th St., Minneap 
OWA, MIssoU RI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 


b uw an anomie foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
yb ite John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Balle Street ; 






Chicago, : a 
CALIFORNIA = 

FINE OLD CALIFORNIA ESTATE OF 
Piomee’ forced on the market by death of an old 
othe; 36 acres in 35-year-old olives, 20 acres in 
farm fruit, balance acreage available for general 
nthe large modern house, necessary barns and 
dings, located on paved highway one mile 
wn; reasonably priced—terms. Dudley Per- 


4th street, Marysville, Cal 





80 | 
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paper. 


Name 


Address 





Gentlemen: 


Run my ad 


Remittance of $ 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


(Count as part of ad) 


(Count as part of ad) 


Rates at top of page. 


as follows: 


Fn SER tree Ber ere Sok Sener times in your 


is enclosed 


Minimum charge, $1.50. 
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} Rates and Information 
The classified advertising rate is 15¢c a word. Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 
each whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count your name and address as part of the 
ad. Thus, “F. L. Wires’ is counted as three words. “226 2ist St.” is counted as four ~ 
words and “Des Moines, Iowa,” as two words, $1 and $155 50 b oy count as one word. 
.O. D. counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order. PATENT ATTORNEYS 
If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. This is for your z 9 — —— 
own Swotection One ch phase = be your banker and the other some resp nsible business man. To TAI cout, — K s Bs ER eu SI RVIC * NO 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order Vrit print your ad plainly her Moines Towa. arg » Surety Bld 
FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK EN a nae 
lens _— —_ a « _— WE BUY BI RLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
CANADA DAIRY CATTLE 200 or more Lincoln Bag C Springfield, Tl. 
DAIRY AND GRAIN I ARMS, $4 PER ACRE | HOLSTEIN HEIFERS—-THIRTY-EIG HT HEAD " boGs 
nn ete I Pty Be ey a WANTED—SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, FOX TER 
MINNESOTA | So"Ps avi : , Jan __Tiers, Spitz dog Runft. Reit lowa. 
RENTERS- —4 HAVE THREE OR : FOU! R ~ ESPE- sat 2 SWINE PLOW 
cially f bargains tn fewres southwest Min - - pre —— 7 : — =~ 
nesota’ farms close to Towa line: good terms. | H. (MPSHIRE PALL BOARS AND YEARLINGS ‘ee ae A fee oe 
Write for partic lar Box $45, Siaeton, Minn OWS ant gilts bred wr fall In truck loads . ~_s ——— 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE AGENCY SELLS | &_C- 0. D._O. A. Prentice, Sac City, Towa. | __ FURESHES 
improved fa mission added. 2125 SPRING BOARS AND GILTS Caos QUAI WANTED me = SIZ} THRESHER LATI 
Emerson Ave., § Min nneapolis, Minn. ity, leading blo nes 1 w record, $15 m ake hn Meie gn i. Ww ate rloo, Iowa. 
grr aa “ex a | ae Jerome Mihm, Hendr ‘Mi nn _ — “ ~ ° 
DAIRY AND J ALF ALF A FARMS NEW tier | —.........7 inn 
ind highway ‘map free Murray's Land Office, | YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS, ALSO MILKING “BABY CHICKS 
| Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa : : 
_= OREGON _ | CHIX STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TRE 
OREGON OFFI MANY ~ OPPORTUNITIES. | ed en you buy state accredited chicks you 
Unlimi ted , cultural industrial, _ aterpower, | MISCELLANEOUS getting wi at youre 4} y ng Fo r, the nus! he 
mineral, timber and recreational resources await. | ————————_______ rig when O. K. by the state isands of our 
devel Seria: Low priced, highly productive land | CORN HARVESTER customers are ithe ditt the profits of Wl teview Chix 
adaptable to s farming Non-irrigated farms: ir RICH MAN* in sc OR y HARVE STER. TI POOR ae nae re liz Ze the ¢ iffere = e bety ween ante qotnes 
tio ojec “he rater. F "4 attle, 1 Pe 25 i S » t ‘ Ist cOmmMOr - niteview : are 
sheep, poultry Ppciacs, sal fates. “Mid | gyotta”’s price: only $25, with bundle tying attach- | electric hatched, mak ng ‘them healthy and peppy 
A men ree catalog showing pictures of harvester. If you want chicks fre egg laying bloo nes. with 
climate. No destructive storms to endanger life of | process Co., Salina, Kan age > 5 tage ' 
destroy property. Low rail and water rates to all | —SS —° ——~ | MANY Fears Of scrent ite culling and breeding raise 
markets, Fine paved roads. Splendid schools, FARM MACHINERY _ W orp tod dig Phe me ure Wi a 
~hurches Cc s argree Lange —————. - ge EP ) ngi i 1 irron te gO! S Yr 
fain P aa di 5 ae oe | FOR SALE—CULTMAN TAYLOR 30-60 TRAC- | : strain, $11. Speci uality mating 
sh . : Or “ n ~ rm ~ Bes tor Minneapolis 36-54 separator, a bargain | trown, Buff Legho me, onas, $8; 
Bide ~ate Seen of Commerce, 223 Oregon Jens G. Theusen, administrator, Cedar_ Falls, Iowa. | Barred, White, Buff Rocks - &. 
2 : ————— ee — 7 Rk. C. R. L. Reds, Wh Wi ite 
| _________- GARDEN SETTEE Wyandotes, $8.50; S Black Giants 
HELP W ANTED | SEND US $3. WE WILL SEND You r $1 heavy assorted 7 assorted 7 
——————, | den settee, solid built, channel iron , oa 100 per cent live arrival guaranteed Whiteview 
EASY TO SELL G ROCERIES S, PAINTS, AUTO slats. Satisfaction or money back. Welch’ Wareery. Hatchery, Roanoke, Tl William Fehr, Prop 
oils to Sameer: Steady, profitable work. Ex- | Shenandoah, Iow . 
perience unnecessa set ih iggy | BN A Me fae — — | SPECIAL PRICES ON MILLE :R’S MISSOURI 
fit free. Eaves *& Browne, 1619-A So. State. | _ GASOLINE ENGINE elie rediter -& ‘Heal Certified hick for summer 
Chicago | REGU LAR $65 BRAND NEW NATIONATLY | - very. | White, Bran, But a J 
| known two cle gasoline engine : hree or Rocks, R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan 
SITUATION WANTED | hor: 50. Carl Weisbr nd, 619 2 dottes, White’ Orpingtons, White, Black, Buff 
10) ‘EXPERIENCED eee Minor Silver Laced Wyandottes, $10: Ligh 
POSITION Ww ANTED YOUNG, oR CED ; a trahmas, Jersey Black Giants 2p ’ lers 
tractor, t herdsman. Geor Curtis, a KODAK FINISHING — an th oo . " . : ’ Sis per Phe . o ' 
a eorge —— AT ess n 100, add 1 per chick hipped all 
Colesburg, Tov a FIRST rl IM tcorithner gy ED, SIX PR NES 2c, | charges prepaid 100 per cent delivery The Mil 
- . ag E rement Three er = nt } ler H erie Box 562, Lancaster, Missouri 
iree e: or yrints Superio *hotc Service, | — 
LIVESTOCK Dept. | 1, Wat pe pertains gtd da | PRICES SLASHED ON 20 VARIETIES OF 
ea . ~ = = = chicks for June and July Now is the time to or 
RED “POLLED | ROLL | DEVELOPED AND SEVE 7 PRINTS, “ONE | der pullets from world’s record blood lines. 8 weeks 
—_—— ee — | print hand « i te Pr Photo Labora- | and ler f shipn nent in May, June and July at a 
REGISTEI c lity for POLLED “BI ,LLS _ AND tories, 2946 Nici let Minneapoli ‘Minn big d mnt Free italog Seckmann Hatchery 
R on Davenpor ph? “ Roger Van Evera, | 7irap, ROLL DEVI SLOPED. SIX BEAUTIFUI tox 57K, Grand Rapids, Mich 
~ = _ —_—_—_- Glossitone prints 2 Day-Night Studio, Se BIG HUSKY Cc HIT KS GUARANTEED ro 
SOME E CHOICE RED POLLED Hi HEIFERS FOR | galia, Mo live kolo i aeniale ie aes Se 
ee See ee .| FIRST FILM. DEVELOPED, SIX. BORDER | Shipped C OND. Gate i a ae ie 
FOR SALE—ONE RED POLLED BULL, AGI prints 20¢ Inte n. Litehfielad. TN '. ee » { ee & % s 
16 months; sire May Flower Ted 4th. Benton | perior H Box 8-42, Windsor, Mo , 
+ | Olinger, Af Towa r PERSONAL BOOTE’S ARY CHICKS MAKI FLOCKS 
a BEEF CATTLE HAV YOU KNOWN VICTOR ATSON IN 9 |) ut pay Star 1 and bloodtested 
— - <= - é Ag 14. 6 feet ther has Irder y w i 
Por I SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE Ter N Seaton, I Ss \ B 
< 1 X1 INT45 R rs — I I M 
er ‘4 a. Posts __ 
Fo A HI Os FOR SALE, CARLOTS H. W POULTRY 
Hi ) WOOLENS NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
\ { ‘ T 
‘ LL CAI \ Ad 
I 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHI LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 
ilf price I ‘ f eight-week-old pullet 
Also baby egg. Trapnested, pedigreed 
founda n yi bred 30 years. Winners at 
Use Is I ICI ian OW . 20 eae ntest rds to 320 eggs Catalog 
nd special price bulletin free I ship Cc. O. D 
) B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 
ee FERRIS WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS; 
hatched and sent to us by Mr. Ferris April 1. 
TO MAIL YOUR AD FOR THE NEW WALLACES’ FARMER AND a coe strain; 34 each. Limited number. Rufus 
IOWA HOMESTEAD Lanner Be : . ame 
BUFF MINORCAS 
y . y FOR BETTER BUFF_MINORCA CHICKS AND 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, eggs write Sunrise Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
Des Moines, Iowa. WHITE MINORCAS 


©. WHITE MINORCA < 
Booth strain, 10 weeks, each. 
Wolcott, Gilmore City, lowa. 
______—RHODE ISLAND REDS 
IOWA CERTIFIED, STANDARD BRED 8. C. 
12 wee old cockerels, pullets, yearling 
mated trios and pens Cocks and hens from 
R. O. P. flock for quick sale Priced reasonable 
D. Hunsberger, Wadena, Iowa 
DUCKS 
HEN-HATCHED MAMMOTH 
lings 20-$5; 100 $ 
Charles Fler Norwalk, Iowa , 
__ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 2 
USE THE Be agg thee oe MARKER “ON 


all your poultr ‘ation in case o 
theft Tatto e wing, a different 
number for ¢ irker owners 19 
filed with sheriffs, and others 
Price, t pl : 100 
t all 


100 8 COCKERELS, 
8s. A 


Mrs. 











RR OUEN DUCK- 
prepaid. Mrs. 








r. List of n 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 
PLANTING OF LYMAN’S GRIMM 
well established field for next 
The genuine Grimm is leafier 
edling value than other alfalfas. 
Special summer prices: Lyman’s standard No. 
Grimm alfalfa, $22.50 bu.; No 2 Grimm, $14.40 
bu.: Grundy county or white blossom sweet clover, 
$4.35 per bu. Lyman, introducer, Excelsior, 
Minn. 


MIDS MME Rr 
fa means a 
hay cr p 


season s hay 


ind higher in 


‘TRIS 
IRIS—FIFTEEN VARIETIES, L ABEL EI D, 
$1; postpaid. Frank Mast, R. 5, Ottumwa, 





“FOR 
Ia. 








1184 





These foul, contaminating insects 
are bound to invade your home. Be 
ready for them. Have FLY-TOX on 
hand. This pure, clean, fragrant, 
spray is sure death to the Fearful 
Seven. There is only one FLY-TOX. 
Refuse substitutes. 


MEL, 


MOTH 
oesTRY, 


Sickness, Suffering and Sorrow Trail 


.... THE FEARFUL 


FLY-TOX was developed 
at Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research by Rex 
Research Fellowship. 


KILLS THEM ALL 


Absolutely Harmless to People and Animals 









































~~. and STOCKAID, too... 


Splendid for livestock. Kills flies, mosquitoes, 
fleas and lice. Keeps insects away for hours. 
This scientific spray will not blister hide, gum 
the hair or clog the sprayer. It is stainless. 
Will not taint milk when properly sprayed. 
Has pleasant odor. 
animal spray: Used in many of the largest 
dairy barns and stock farms in the country, 


STOCKAID is the ideal 








GUERNSEY sS_ 





Radisson Farm 


gether with pedigree records, 





The Radisson Farm has available several bulls of Coronet blood, ready for 
service. In order to place same immediately the management will consider 
in exchange females, either registered or grades, or will rent same to 
responsible lessees on very reasonable terms. Further information, to- 


will be 


Radisson Farm, Minneapolis, 


Bulls 


(Guernse 


furnished on request. 


Minnesota 








_HOLSTEINS | 


High Record Holstein Bulls Ste 


have now a fine lot of bulls of K 
They are closely related to the Te nckae 
world’s records for butter on year test 
and May, especially on younger bulls. 
Write or come to 


Hargrove & Arnold Farms 


PrP. O. P. breeding of ve! ages to offer. 
of K. P. O. P. that is ne breaking all 
Will make special ah wi during April 
Can also sell some heifers and cows. 


Norwalk, Iowa 





HEREFORDS 


Domino Herefords 





few yearling and two-year-old bulls 
fe r sale Domino-Beau Brummel 
A 8 — sy} and 
h ves by 
“CHANDLER. Chariton, “Towa 





Choice Domino Heifers 














I am gran u Dor 
ne 3 ata t t 
son of I Me N Address 
- 5 MeLROD MANILLA IOWA 
Pp AN. \MA St ANW \Y 
TOP herd br prospe 6 t 10 n t sired 
by Panama St anway, a er i f Br t Stanway 
Dams by Beau Lilac by) gr Mt ef atid Don 
Paragon, grandson of Paragor 2th 
E. O. JOHNSON MILFORD, IOWA 
>6-——POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 
ARE OFFERING 20 goo Polled Hereford bulls 
r r sale, ranging in age from nine months t 
two years sired by a son of Ech lischief and 
Br eadwell Fairfax Al some ¢ 1 coWs an f 
! Write or come and see them 
P URCELL BROS DENISON, IOWA 
CHOICE BULLS AND HEIFERS 
For Sale—yea sired by Beau Blanchar 
65th and Been 5 Rea Good g ty herd bu 
ate Eighteen head of Anxiety two-year 
ieifers “ith Domino and Stanway blood line 
Write or c and see them 
SECOR & BROW N Mechanicsville, low 


JERSEYS 








Pn 
WE ONLY HAVE TWO YOUNG BULLS but will 
gladly put y name n Waiting lis We 
price our bal er » so you | 
money by raising m “Ou ws have hig } 
and are good individuals ar hav fam | 
lines | 
ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM, Charles City, Iowa 


RED POLLS 


HAMPION RED BULLS 
OFSERING PULL 





u of age sired by 

Melbourne pS arden 192 9 Int ernational grand 
npion “and by Pilot econd aged bull, lowa, 
Also females all ages. Accredited herd. In 





business 31 years 


TRACY & WARYE NASHUA, IOWA | 


} to 


Ee 


Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 





for service 
SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 
al 
| FOR SALE 
TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and 
heifers, 50 bred wage are for fall freshening 
DODGE COUNTY YAIRY CATTLE CO. 
_WEST CONC ORD, MINN 
HIG ti CLASS BULLS 
Seve t 1 sire: 
pe 
tion rec 
t e bi 
: is 





Holstein r ulls t r 


young 
King Pietertjie Piebe De Kol 
of 1200 lbs. 
S nine nearest 
of butter on their yearly 
; grandson of K. P. O. P 


SEVERAL 
sired by 
ord 
and hi 


splendid sale 
He has a 
of butter fat on his yearly test 

dams have a record of 1230 
test. He is a double 
Priced reasonable from 8 
8 mos. of age. Ed Rensink, Hospers, Iowa 





ABERDEEN 1 ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 




















I Ae ee some very choice cows and heifers 
and few excellent ni Mostly Blackbirds and 

Trojan "Eri as. Write or “come see them 

Ww A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, IOWA 

ANGUS BULLS 

EXTRA CHOICE, ready for service. Elbas, En- 
| chantress Ericas, Blackcaps and Blackbirds. Best 

f nog = ng. Priced reasonable Farm 17 miles east 

f De 

HP "WILKINSON MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 

ABERDEEN ANGL > 

| Five good. smooth, beefy bull : 
} of ag > fe Sired by 

prize \ L n of Enlate 

inesect a invited 

W. S. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 

: FOR SALE 

Nine recorded | Ang us bulis from 8 to 14 months af 

age he at 
and let live ri es. eve xe 
age, popular fami and royal oe Write 
: Cc E DME R FAR 
A. G. Messer, Mgr. one y Center, Iowa 


i} Oct. 1 





Bis 


WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, June 28, 





193 











vext Week 


Shorthorn 


Sales N 


Monday, June 30— 
Shorthorns—Central 
Sale, Marshalltown, 
Tuesday, July 1— 
rns Marsh all C nt 
M arshallte wn 


States 
Iowa, 





rthe 


Breeders’ 
Iowa, 


Vv 


She 


Associ 


ation, 





Future Sales 
SHORTHORNS 

] 23—C.. G. Mas s Quality 

hor 2) Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Oct. Breeders’ Sale, O'Malley 

SS Bil lerback, M. J. Belton, 

Sale at Adel, Iowa; M. J. 

Redfield, Iowa 

14—Chas, V. 
Iowa, 

Oct. 22—Mrs, 
lowa, 





Short- 


son 





Bros., J. 
Bert Brown. 
Belton, Mer., 


Johnson, Pilot Mound, 


Cc. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, 
HOLSTEINS 
National Type Sale, 
Melin-Peterson Co., 
Managers. 
Oe tegtne ANGUS 
Oct. 17—T. L. Idner, Webster, Iowa. 
STOCKER AnD FEEDER CATTLE 
4—Oswald Strand, Manley, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
T. Jepson, Moorhea 
A. Dowling, Valley 


July 15— 
Minn.; 
Sale 


Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, 


10€ 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 

lowa., 
Oct. 1l- 
Oct. - 
Oct. 
Oct. 
oct 


d, Iowa. 
Junction, 


26—A. 
30—M. 


L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
fken & lagens, Rockwell, 
Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
‘4 a Storm Lake, Ia. 
McClarnon, Braddyville, la 
Bro Atlantic, Iowa, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
—Adolph Remsen, 
~~ owen Bros., Row: in, lowa 
i—F. B. Mathia Clarion, Iowa 
iS Ad Iph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 29—C. H. Christer Walnut, 
Oct. $9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa, 
CHESTER WHITES 
20—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
Reese & McGregor, Prescott, 
HAMPSHIRES 
Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 





-F. 
Ia, 





LR 


— 1€ 


7 
a 
g 
1 vers 


Oct. Iowa, 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Feb. 1 


Groepper, 


Ia, 


sen 


Ta. 


9—L. E. 





Livestock News 
Bre € de rs’ 


Asso- 


the 


annual 


far? Fort 


Brown Swis 
its 


> Towa 
tion held 
y & Larrabee 
n June 15, with 
e. Everything 
wa 





um- 
land, 
Dr. 





and was 
Ernest 
of the 
ai ) meet- 
ided succe breed- 
rted a most excellent de- 


ttle. 


ate 
i dec 
ent repe 
their ca 


pre 
nd for 


June 3, 
held a 
amery 
Iowa, with 
own as 
of the 
from 


Hampshire breed- 
picnic on the Fort Dodge 
Company farm, at Fort Dodge, 
200 in attendance. This farm, 
Rosdale Farm, known % 
del farms in this state. They 
500 to 700 head of Hampshires, 
a fine herd of Gue rnseys and a stud 
of Percherons. <A. B. general man- 
the Fort Dodge Creamery Com- 

also secretary of the lowa Hamp- 
Association. The morn- 

the k on 


in spect ne 
, and a lunch was served at noon, 
Harsh, retary of the Hampshire 
Associ on, Was present, as were 
L. Pe oie rton, president, and Matt 
Locatis, secretary of the Iowa 
tion. It was a get-together meeting, the 
purpose of which was to the in- 
tere f the Ham} e hog west. 
A aking ; 


tained 


On the Iowa 
ers 
Cre 
is 


the is 
one mi 
prow 
also 
Sales, 
ager of 


pany, is 
Breeders’ 


spent 


shire 
Stoc 


was 
farm 


ing 
the 
E. M 

tecord 


also R. 


Se 


assoc 


advance 
in the 
ovie 


sts « 


spe enter- 





the gu 
and lamb feeding ex- 
ynns in Idaho, Colorado, 
and Michigan have 
information regarding 


Results of 
periments at 
Iowa, Indiana 
duced optimistic 


sheep 
Ss statk 


pro- 








| the feeding of silage to lambs and sheep. 
The Michigan experiments conducted 
in 1928 indicated that use of silage in 
the ration cheapened the cost of gains 
approximately 98 cents per 100 pounds. 
The silage was fed with alfalfa hay and 
eertain grains and concentrates selected 
according to their market values. 
Professor Harper, of the Indiana ex- 
periment station, points out in Bulletin 
No. 312, that “tthe use of good corn silage 
as a part of the roughage in the ration 
will materially reduce the cost of fatten- 
ing lambs during the winter months.” 
Most of the Iowa tests advise the use 
of corn silage for wintering ewes, and 
show economy in gains on lambs 
During the year 1929, 205 head of pure- 
bred cattle were imported into El Salva- 
dor by the General Bureau of Agriculture. 
These animals constitute the largest im- 
por ion ever by the bureau, and 
will be used exclusively for breeding pur- 
poses by the stock raisers who purchased 
them. Included among the number are 
three Ayrshire bulls and thirty-five cows, 
two Shorthorn bulls, one Hereford bull, 
five Holstein bulls, ninety-nine cows and 
twenty heifers, and forty Jersey cows, 








HORSES AND JACKS 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions. = 
= 


New importations of Belgian 
Sonera, 



















and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write x our Com 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
experienced stallioners for 
our cust TBI 

LBE RT HORSE IMPORTING CoO. 
GREELE 





\ 


1OW = 
‘ 














| Pric a to —, 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, I0W 
SHORTHORNS 
PPP PPP PPP PPP PPPS PPP PL DSP LLP PDIP DODO 
Herd Bull Prospects 
We have six spler bulls, 9 to 17 months old, 
sired by Maxwa Archer by Maxwalton Ladas, 
Sni-A-Bar Gift by ipreme Archer and Scottish 
Guardsman by Scotts Herc Real Scotch breeding 
and individual tha 1 
Accredited oar Nc ‘ try, Ia 
| Chas Ss nudson & Sons, R. 4, Fort Dodge low 





| sales in all parts of the country. Write me fog 
|} dates. 
M. H. Cruise. 4823 Webster St.. Omaha, Neb 


| and 
| W. 





MATT 






























































ee Stallion 
for Sale 


A = endid two-year-old_son of Farceur’s Sensati 
423 by Oakdale Farceur 12581 by Farcoual 


* PT 


MAL HUSBANDRY 
xE AMES 


IOWA STATE COLLE( 


IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS | 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our stud. 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, size an 
substance. Visitors welcome, 

















POL L t D | 7 Pe THORNS from milk pr ve 








ces rte everal loice thick bull 
p led breedi re 1 ins from tc 
months old. S AN scree eral 2d by Scotch 
Superior and Sunny Sultan by Sultan of the We { 
lso have ar t d n bull that canr be r 
rded that will be fe t at_ a sacrifice. ese ar 
eal bulls from a top herd and are nero I 
FERGUSON & “SONS LAUR ENS. ‘Sowa’ 
, See ee — 
+ Vern n_ herds of Milk. 
n Sreeder for 44 
n and Imported 
cellent milking 
A few choice tri 


ile. A few Whit 
gr., Decorah, lowa 














BUI OF ol TSTANDING MERIT 
FOR SALI An <A irl of B 
Augusta tribe sired ty Vi 1 age ace al bs \ ‘ 
Best Also a red bull ired by Cumberland Gladiats 
of the Re ew 5B or i lved last September A 
NELS DANIELSON ‘BADGER, IOW. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING SI TOR THORNS 
FOR SALI Bull an eifers out of dams wit 
Butterman 10th, 440 lbs. fat. Federally acc 
records from 250 497 It fat and sir 
herd. Farn miles west « 9 
O. N. ENDELI R. 4 AL B E RT LEA, MINN 
BROWN SWISS 
BROW N SW TSS BULLS 


four f 


I am offeri 





1 an Col 
< butter fat 
Ss bull, June 
e 8 lowa 








LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


wee eee 


N. G. KRASCHEL 





HARLAN, IOWA 
Livestock auctioneer Now booking sales ft J 
and winter Also land sales in any part of th 
country Vrite me for dates 








Neb. 


farm 


M. H. Cruise, Omaha, 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
posted on all breeds. Also 


Thoroughly land 





SHEEP 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOW! 


RECORD ASSOCIATION, 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding thi 


Oxford sheep write 
J. C Xenia, Ohio. 


Sec. . Williamson, s 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 








CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Fall Boars 


WE ARE OFFERING 15 extra choicd 
fall boars and 20 bred fall sows 

Sired by Perfec t. Prince. Sows bred t 

Alfalfa Ki 4 are utstanding 

priced ri sell, Address 

E. Gaffey & Son, Storm Lake, Iowa 


1ese 





HAMPSHIRES 


eee 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


I am offering six splendid fall sows sired by Lum 


ber Jack ar red to New Model for September far 
ro Also 3 good fall boars. Write at once Address 
LOCATIS HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


—_ 





TAMWORTHS 
Fall Boars and Gilts 


WE CAN SUPPLY BUYERS with high class fall 
) and gilts sired by S. Tomahawk, & 
m United States De 


bo ars 


purchased fro 


successful sire 
partment of Agriculture. 
J. J. NEWLIN GRIMES, 10W4 


















LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St. 
Omaha, Neb . 
J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 

ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 







The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 





























